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COMMENT 


THE state of warfare grows chronic in Haiti, Colombia, and - 


Venezuela, and in the proportion that it becomes more nearly 
constant it is more bloody and relentless. The old-fashioned 
Central-American or West-Indian revolution consisted of the 
issuance of a large number of proclamations, the marshalling 
of some rival small bodies of barefooted troops commanded by 
magnificently uniformed generals, the firing of a few shots 
with little resultant harm, and then the successful assumption 
of power by a new junta of men, for a year or two. The 
proclamations and the small bodies of troops then reappeared, 
and a few harmless volleys were followed by another change 
of government. In all this care was taken not to interfere 
with the business of foreigners, who scarcely suffered a day’s 
closing of their counting-houses. It need not be said that the 
sacking of Barcelona in Venezuela, with the looting of the 
foreign consulates and the murder of women and children, 
the bloody fighting at Agua Dulce, and the burning of Petit 
Goave in Haiti, with its immolation of living human victims, 
are quite a different matter from these old revolutionary 
promenades. They add to the burden of responsibility that 
rests on the government of the United States. If it were not 
for the Monroe Doctrine, the parallel between the Boxer out- 
rages in China, with their menace to the foreign ministers and 
the necessity of joint intervention on the part of the powers, 
and the Venezuela outrage on the consulates, would readily 
suggest itself. As it is, there is danger of still another paral- 
Jel heing drawn. In principle, the situation of the European 
powers, with reference to the chronic disorder in the north- 
western part of South America, is somewhat like that of the 
United States early in 1898, when we were demanding that 
Spain should put an end to the prolonged warfare in Cuba. 
We cannot admit that the parallel is at all close—nor can we 
deny that the hour seems to draw nearer when we shall have to 
establish, somehow, a better degree of security in those regions 
than is now enjoyed. We do not want to annex, but it is evi- 
dent that we must control. 


The change of dynasty in Venezuela seems increasingly im- 
minent. From all points, whether in Porto Rico, Trinidad, 
or on the South- American mainland, come reports of re- 
verses suffered by President Castro and the party in power. 
The revolutionists under General Penaloza have captured 
Barcelona, in the state of Bermudez, after three days’ very se- 


vere fighting, and the government has lost General Ruperto 
Bravo and sixty men killed and wounded. Cumana4 seems cer- 
tain to go the same way. The revolutionists attacking num- 
ber over twelve hundred, while the defenders of the town are 
not more than a third of that number. The revolutionists 
now hold the customs port of Angostura, or Ciudad Boli- 
var, some two hundred and fifty miles up the Orinoco River, 
as well as the ports of Guiria, Cano, Colorado, Coro, Carupano, 
and probably Cumand4. General Castro is being hemmed in 
from three sides at Caracas. General Matos, who is the mov- 
ing spirit among the revolutionists, after capturing Ciudad 
Bolivar, advanced northwest to Orituco, about sixty miles 
south of Caracas, and a collision between his troops and the 
army of President Castro may take place at any moment. 
It was reported that Porto Cabello had also fallen into the 
hands of the revolutionists, though this has since been de- 
nied. The two most important strongholds of the government, 
outside of Caracas, the capital, are La Guayra and Mara- 
caibo, the latter close to the Colombian frontier. General 
Monagas, who is in command of the revolutionists at Barce- 
lona, is said to have stated that the revolutionists are divided 
into twenty-five sections, each containing 1000 men and up- 
ward; one division of 800 is at Orituco, awaiting an attack 
by President Castro, and apparently likely to go on awaiting 
it. General Monagas is further credited with saying that the 
revolutionists have many telegraph lines joining the sections 
of their forces, and are better informed of the situation than 
President Castro himself. The Colombian revolutionists are 
also said to have made some advance, the government gunboat 
Boyacd, with Generals Ortiza and Henao, besides supplies, 
munitions of war, and provisions, having fallen into their 
hands, and they are also credited with having taken a gaso- 
lene-launch, which will be a material addition to their re- 
sources, 


Haiti’s contribution to the revolu..onary budget of the 
week is stormy and somewhat confused. Each party is trying 
to fix on the other the responsibility for the destruction of 
Petit Goave, which has caused so much needless suffering to 
the inhabitants; at present the evidence seems to point te 
General Firmin as the guilty party, he having destroyed the 
town because he believed himself unable to hold it against 
the government’s forces. It is now announced that the im- 
portant commercial centre of Gonaives has fallen into Gen- 
eral Firmin’s hands, though we have as yet few details of its 
capture. General Firmin seems to be making his way stead- 
ily towards Port au Prince, the capital and seat of the pro- 
visional government, with acting-President Velasquez at its 
head. Admiral Killick, the “pirate” and humorist of the 
Haiti revolution, recently brought his “fleet” of one gun- 
boat round to Port au Prince and declared a blockade of that 
city; but no great results followed, and the blockade was 
presently abandoned. He should strengthen his “ fleet” by 
borrowing the gasolene-launch whose capture by the Colom- 
bian insurgents we have recorded. 


The Cuban government has practically served notice on this 
country that it will retaliate for the failure of Congress to 
enact reciprocity legislation for the relief of the Cuban sugar- 
planters. Not only has the new Congress proposed the con- 
traction of a loan which appears to be in violation of a 
paragraph of the Platt amendment, and which we discussed 
at length last week, but it is also proposed to increase tariff 
duties on articles coming more largely from this country than 
from other countries, while, finally, the Congress has voted to 
refuse to lease or sell to the United States any of the forts 
or arsenals belonging to Cuba. The proposed increases in the 
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tariff duties, which are reported to range from 10 per cent. 
to 150 per cent., are calculated to restrict trade with the 
island, and as we are by far the largest exporters thither, our 
farmers, merchants, and manufacturers will be the greatest 
sufferers. The Cuban politicians seem to be playing their part 
of the game with much more shrewdness than has been dis- 
played by our beet-sugar statesmen and their allies who have 
aided them in support of the protective solidarity. They 
have now a distinct vantage-ground from which to negotiate 
with us. They can say to our government: “If you do not 
make such trade concessions to us as we deem best for our in- 
terests, we shall not make the treaties contemplated for carry- 
ing out the Platt amendment. We owe money, and we pro- 
pose to pay our debts. We shall repay those who lent us 
funds for the support of our insurrection. We shall pay off 
the soldiers of the insurrectionary army; and we shall aid 
the sugar-planters whom you have ruined. We shall borrow 
money to effect this, and if the loan is contrary to our consti- 
tution, that is our affair and not yours. We shall not give 
you the coaling-stations which we promised you when we sup- 
posed that you were going to treat us fairly. And since you 
tax our sugar and tobacco at unreasonable and ruinous rates, 
we shall follow your example, and tax your products in like 
manner.” And what are we to do about it when the Cubans 
take this attitude? We can either go to war with them and 
take their island away from them, or we can make a treaty 
with them on terms which they can more easily dictate now 
than they were in a position to do during the last session of 
Congress. Which course do the beet-sugar Senators believe 
will be the more acceptable to their fellow-Republicans who 
have recently been endorsing the President’s Cuban policy? 
Do they not begin to see that their beet-sugar war on the 
President is likely to turn out an expensive luxury to Amer- 
ican farmers and manufacturers ¢ 


The President being at Oyster Bay, the news from Wash- 
ington becomes amusingly untrustworthy; the correspondents 
who are left behind seem to be expected to telegraph or mail 
something every day, and being hard put to it, they are wont 
to send to their editors any rumor that whispers in their ears. 
The other day it was announced that the President had de- 
termined to call an extra session of the Senate for the purpose 
of securing the ratification of a reciprocity treaty which Mr. 
IIlay and the Cuban minister Quesada had about completed. 
This yarn had not the slightest foundation in truth. No 
treaty of the kind suggested is about completed, and, if it 
were, the President would not call an extra session of the 
Senate for the purpose of securing its ratification. The rea- 
son for not bringing the Senate together is twofold, and would 
suggest itself to any one intent on thought rather than on 
rumor-chasing. In the first place, a treaty ratified in Decem- 
ber will benefit Cuba quite as much as a treaty ratified in 
November—the time fixed by rumor for the extra session. 
This is because aid granted to Cuba in December will be in 
ample time for next year’s sugar crop, and also for preventing 
the consummation of the proposed loan. This is one phase of 
the matter which a little thought would have suggested. In 
the second place, the beet-sugar Senators, who have been hear- 
ing from their constituents, are in an humble frame of mind, 
and some of them are ready to take advantage of the first 
opportunity to square themselves with both their constituents 
and the administration. At the same time there is no rea- 
son why they should be dragged to Washington for the pur- 
pose of being exhibited as trophies of the President’s popular- 
itv. The best course, since nothing of moment is involved in 
delay, is to permit the surrender to take place in due course, 
and not as a special and extra performance. The President 
is too tactful to hammer it in, when the hammered are Sen- 
ators with a capacity and opportunity for getting even. 


Another idle rumor is as to the President’s intention to ap- 
point Dr. David J. Hill, now acting Secretary of State, to be 
ambassador at Berlin. It is an amusing feature of this rumor 
that the President was first informed of his intention several 
days after the news of it had been published in the news- 
papers. As a matter of fact, the President has never had 
any such intention. Dr. Hill, who is a very accomplished 
man, will probably have the opportunity of accepting or re- 
jecting a mission, but it is not the present intention to offer 
him an ambassadorship. Changes in our diplomatic corps in 
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Europe are, indeed, in contemplation, as the readers of this 
Comment have been made aware. Mr. Andrew D. White has 
resigned, and his successor will be one of our representatives 
now in Europe, either Mr. Bellamy Storer, our minister at 
Madrid, or Mr. Charlemagne Tower, our ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. Mr. Storer will probably be deferred to, because 
his life in Spain has not been without its hardships, and he de- 
serves well of the nation. If he is willing, he may go to 
Vienna or St. Petersburg, for the administration would doubt- 
less like to gratify Mr. Tower’s desire to be transferred to Ber- 
lin. If Mr. Storer is sent to Vienna, the post there being an 
embassy, Mr. McCormick, the present minister to Austria- 
Hungary, will go to St. Petersburg. It is also expected that 
Ambassador Meyer, now at Rome, will resign, thus giving the 
President the opportunity to carry out his wish to appoint 
Mr. Harry White, now first secretary at London, to the Italian 
post. These changes make a vacancy at Madrid, and it may be 
that the Spanish mission will be offered to Dr. Hill. 


Canada apparently wishes to emulate Cuba in establishing 
a high-tariff wall against American exports. The manufac- 
turers of the Dominion are disappointed, perhaps, at the fail- 
ure of the Colonial Conference to materialize a Pan-Britan- 
nie Customs Union; at any rate, they are determined to do 
all that lies in their power to sccure the hoped-for benefits in 
another way. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
cently in session at Halifax, Nova Scotia. carried strong res- 
olutions in favor of reciprocal customs relations with Great 
Britain and the colonies,—a tendency which inspired the es- 
tablishment of a new subsidized steamship line between Can- 
ada and South Africa. It is asserted that the association will 
make the tariff an issue in the next Canadian federal elec- 
tions, thus once more raising a question which was thought 
to have been removed from the arena of Dominion politics. 
The great mass of the people seem to favor a low tariff, but 
we have evidence in this country that a united effort by the 
strong manufacturing interests is something which an admin- 
istration finds it very difficult to withstand. It is prophesied 
that, should Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s liberal cabinet stand out 
against the high-tariff advocates, the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will throw in its weight with the Conservative oppo- 
sition, which may prove more amenable to its purposes. What 
these purposes are is shown by the wording of the Halifax 
resolutions. The association demands an immediate and thor- 
ough revision of the tariff “upon lines which will more ef- 
fectively transfer to the workshops of the Dominion the 
manufacture of many of the goods now imported from other 
countries.” The resolutions further advocate preferential 
rates for Great Britain and the colonies, always provided that 
“the minimum tariff must afford adequate protection to all 
Canadian producers.” Coming on the heels of Minister de 
Witté’s letter, these resolutions once more emphasize the ne- 
cessity for a series of commercial treaties between the United 
States and other lands. Meanwhile there are two commodi- 
ties which the United States has vainly tried to import from 
Canada—the principals in the Greene-Gaynor extradition case. 
Judge Caron of the Superior Court at Quebec has decided that 
the warrants issued by Extradition-Commissioner Lafontaine 
at Montreal were illegal, because they contained no dates of 
the alleged offences, whereas dates are essential, since the ex- 
tradition treaty is valid only for a specified period, and it must 
be shown that the alleged offences fell within that period. 
Therefore Messrs. Greene and Gaynor were set free. 

It is one of the greatest mysteries that Cuba, which is 
probably the richest land in the world in natural resources, 
with a soil and potency of production that laugh to scorn any 
similar area in the United States, should be so miserably poor. 
After we are told, and truly told, that the trouble is all due 
to the fact that practically the Cubans have but one crop, 
and eannot now market that except at a loss, the mystery 
only seems to deepen. Florida can raise neither sugar, nor 
tobacco, nor coffee, and Cuba can raise everything that Florida 
ean; yet Florida prospers, though she has for the most part 
a soil so poor that in order to get one crop a year out of it 
almost as much value has to be put into it as is taken out. 
The fat Cuban soil yields three crops of corn and vegetables 
a year without fertilizing. Ten crops since the last war year 
—and starvation confronting the island! Who will say that 
here is not a mystery? It all seems to illustrate the fact that 













































no part of the Western world now lives by what it produces 
out of itself and for itself, but by what it produces and sells 
to somebody else. We are‘all knit together in interdependence, 
and feed on the fruit of traffic. Florida has the market, 
and consequently its soil is a matter of secondary considera- 
tion. Porto Rico starved in the interim between her separation 
from the Spanish market and her connection with ours, and 
now wakens to a new and bewildering prosperity. All the rest 
of the West Indies groans with poverty, outside our magic 
circle. Whether the contrast is attributable to Protection or 
Providence would seem to be a suitable question for the boys 
in lyceums. 


Mexico’s adoption of the gold standard, which is now pro- 
posed, would be quite possible and practicable if it were ac- 
complished in the same manner as that in which Japan has 
managed the matter—to wit, by splitting the gold peso in two, 
as the yen was split in two, and demonetizing the silver peso; 
which would be tantamount to declaring the peso to be perma- 
nently worth half a dollar in gold. The advantage gained would 
be a stable value for the standard coin. The effect on inter- 
national transactions would apparently be nil, inasmuch as 
all exchange is now conducted on the basis of “two for 
one.” The exchange is not so easy as it seems. If you go into 
a Mexican shop, quite new to the scene, you faney you are 
to have no trouble at all in your reckoning, since it is easy to 
remember that all your American money is worth just twice 
as much in Mexican as its face value. Possibly you purchase 
a dozen oranges. The price? “ Dos reales.” You collect your 
senses, and remember that reals are “bits,” or “ York shil- 
lings,” of twelve and a half cents each; and two are therefore 
a quarter of a dollar, Mexican. You present, say, an American 
half-dollar in payment, and receive in change one Mexican 
quarter, one American dime, four Mexican half-dimes, and 
one American nickel. If you are capable of determining, with- 
out the use of pencil and paper and some thought, the fact 
that you have received the proper change, you are quicker at 
reckoning than most people are. Transactions along the 
border, where both coinages are used indiscriminately, exact 
much mental agility in the reckoning. It is pleasanter to go 
from the United States into Mexico, so far as the sense of 
wealth is concerned, than to return; for your resources seem 
to be suddenly doubled at the going, and to be shrunk one-half 
in the coming. The adoption of the gold standard by Mexico 
on the proposed basis of the existing value of the peso would 
not affect this interesting financial circumstance. Nor would 
it reduce the sense of wonder, never quite overcome by custom, 
that the big, fat, heavy Mexican dollars, which throw our sil- 
ver dollars into the shade in their look of substantiality and 
opulence, are merely of the value of half a dollar. The Mexi- 
can people would hardly appreciate an attempt to bring the 
silver peso to a parity with gold, with its resulting grave dis- 
turbance of prices. 


The pleasing rumor is going about that Don Emilio Agui- 
naldo, now that by the provisions of the Philippine amnesty 
proclamation he is free to go wherever he chooses, is coming 
to the United States to lecture. He will be welcome, and 
whether his lecture is worth listening to or not, his tour, from 
a financial and educational point of view, cannot fail to be 
a success. The American people have either the vice or the 
virtue, whichever it may be, of curiosity. They are interested 
in pretty much everything that is going on, and they love, 
above all things, to see the men who have played a conspicu- 
ous part in the arena of life. However much they may ap- 
prove or disapprove of a man they want to see him, and 
ascertain what manner of man he appears to be,—to size him 
up, as it were. From this point of view, then, the determina- 
tion of the late Washington of the Pacific to come hither and 


show himself will be a wise one: educating to his audiences. 


and of great enlightening value to himself. No man at war 
with the American people quite understands them. He is 
apt speedily to learn that under the soft garment of the 
peaceful toiler is the iron-chested warrior who is sternly in- 
flexible in the face of an unarbitrable problem, but of the 
great open heart and generous spirit that lurk still further 
within he knows nothing. It is only the imperious side which 
he sees, and this he naturally confounds with imperialism, 
which irks him. A visit to these shores, and a tour such as 
has been suggested, therefore, should do our late captive good; 
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and when he takes in the vast number of fine things the coun- 
try will have to show him, and gets at the real temper of 
the people toward the Filipinos and their rights, it is not un- 
likely that he will regret having compelled us to wallop him 
into a state of friendliness, which, from the beginning of our 
Eastern troubles, has been the sole thing we have demanded 
of him and his followers. There will be pitfalls ahead of 
him, of course, but if he will follow the recent history of 
other herces and will regulate his own behavior accordingly, 
there is little danger that he will fall into them. If he can 
only avoid the osculatory temptations of the West and the 
political seductions of the East, devoting his lips to the sim- 
ple narration of his own story, dramatic enough without un- 
due elaboration, he is sure to be one of the great successes of 
the platform. 


It is evident that the Democratic party of the State of New 
York is under the control of David B. Hill. The ascendency 
of Mr. Hill was originally destroyed by the combined powers 
of Tammany Hall and ex-United-States-Senator Murphy. 
The history of the Democratic party in the Empire State 
demonstrates the power of the country Democrats over those 
of the city, especially over Tammany Hall. It was Mr. 
Murphy’s alliance which gave Croker the power which he and 
his organization possessed in the State, and their standing in 
the national convention of 1900, for it is one of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the Kansas City convention that there Tammany 
was first made welcome by the national Democracy. At pre- 
vious conventions the Hall had been rendered conspicuous by 
the frankly expressed contempt of the honest folk, especially of 
those from the West and South. This year Tammany is dis- 
organized; the effort to establish the old Venetian policy of 
the rule of three has failed, or rather it seems to be demon- 
strating the necessity of the return of Croker; and besides, 
and more important still, Murphy is no longer in Mr. Hill’s 
way in the rural communities of the State. Therefore Mr. 
Hill is the power, and it is he who will select the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, unless the rural Democracy rise up 
and insist on some one else, something not likely to happen. 
Mr. Hill is further strengthened by a renewed alliance with 
Mr. McLaughlin of Brooklyn, who has ever been casting a 
sour side glance at Tammany. The natural result of the com- 
bination appears to be the nomination for Governor of ex- 
Comptroller Bird S. Coler, who is not nearly so strong as he 
was before he bent the knee to Tammany. Doubtless no Demo- 
erat can defeat Governor Odell this year, but Edward M. 
Shepard would probably be the strongest candidate for the 
party, and Democrats who have remained loyal to the party 
under great difficulties are talking as if they were intending 
to make a struggle to nominate him. It is shrewdly suspected 
that the reason why Mr. Hill overlooks Shepard is that the 
latter is large enough for Presidential timber, and that a 
display of strength by him at the coming Gubernatoriai elec- 
tion would result in an unpleasant discussion as to the iden- 
tity of New York’s favorite son. 


In Mayor Low’s talk on the police situation in New York 
he laid the blame of present unsatisfactory conditions on the 
law which makes it possible for the force to defy the Com- 
missioner. Mr. Partridge can “shake up” the officers, but he 
cannot dismiss them. Consequently the bad men on the 
force are contumacious. There is a good deal of time devoted 
to the discussion of details on this as on other subjects of 
public interest, which, for the sake of forming sound pub- 
lic opinion, might better be devoted to general propositions. 
There are several general propositions relating to the police 
in which the public should be educated. The first is that 
the policeman should be under as effective discipline as is the 
soldier, and that such discipline cannot be established and 
maintained without a system of summary justice for the 
speedy punishment of official offenders. The analogy of the 
court martial, without its very obvious defects, should be fol- 
lowed. In the second place, the excise laws should be so 
amended that the police would have no peculiar power over 
the liquor-sellers—that is, no power to grant them illegal priv- 
ileges for bribes. In the third place, the police force should 
be as free from politics, bipartisan or otherwise, as the army 
and navy are supposed to be. In the fourth place, a commu- 
nity like New York should learn not to expect immediate im- 
provements in its police force. The election of a reform Mayor 



























































































has not changed the character of policemen who traded in 
vice when they were in partnership with Tammany’s city gov- 
ernment. There have always been good men on the force, but 
the bad men have given it its complexion, and they are still 
in the service. These bad men expect their old partners to 
return to power, and therefore they do not see any reason 
why they should stay their hands of vice. He who expects 
this of them betrays an unhappy ignorance of human nature. 
The community must wait, and must itself persist in its de- 
termination to be ruled by virtue rather than by vice. Sev- 
eral reform Mayors and some legislation are conditions prece- 
dent to any large improvement of a police force taught for 
years to understand that its profit lies in protecting the vicious 
and criminal for bribe-money. 

We shall be much relieved when the strenuous and pic- 
turesque campaign of the Hon. William S. Devery for the 
Tammany leadership in his district is over. It is enlivening, 
to be sure, and has materially enriched the treasuries of elo- 
quence with some very remarkable oratorical productions, but 
while it lasts one section of the city, at least, is kept in such 
a constant state of turmoil that Colonel Partridge’s men are 
seriously overtaxed in their efforts to maintain order. The 
thousands of sound moral maxims that are daily dropping 
from the lips of the ex-Chief of Police are of little avail in 
the presence of the mob spirit which the situation invites, 
and it were far better for the general reputation of the city 
at this particular season, when visitors by the thousands are 
flocking into its gates on business bent, that it should go 
without the moral reflections of Devery than that a single 
case of garroting should occur on the highways within three 
blocks of that statesman’s rostrum. The city of New York 
annually invites travellers from all parts of the country to 
visit its territory to inspect the good things it has to give and 
to sell. On a certain day of last week there were 30,000 of 
these buyers in town, and on the night of that day, not long 
after midnight, and in a by no means isolated section of the 
city, a man was set upon, choked, and robbed. It was a thing 
that ought not to have been possible, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it is not a likely happening on a New York thor- 
oughfare, and in the revival of a sort of crime that prevailed 
in the city in the days of Tweed, we are compelled to at- 
tribute its causes to the prevalence of the Tweed atmosphere 
in that precise locality. The parallel is a pretty complete one 
to those who watch the conditions closely, and the sooner it 
is over the better. If Messrs. Devery and Goodwin and 
Sheehan ean be induced to hasten the decisive day it will be 
the better for all concerned, and the police can be relieved of 
a situation which perforce blinds them to other happenings 
of more serious influence upon the fair fame of the me- 
tropolis. 


During the last year the court martial has not gained in 
public estimation as an instrument of justice. We have heard 
much of it, but what we have heard most about has been the 
cases where its findings have been disapproved. There have 
been a good many such eases in the Philippines, and of one 
of them, General Smith’s, it seems that we have not yet heard 
the last. The fault that has usually been found has been 
that misconduct was too leniently dealt with. A very re- 
cent case gives an instance of the contrary sort. A San 
Francisco despatch, dated August 12, tells how Corporal 
Thornton, who kept accounts for Lieutenant Davis, quarter- 
master in the Hawaiian Islands, was tried by court martial 
on the charge of falsifying accounts. The court decided that 
Thornton was not guilty of crime, but found him guilty of 
conduct unbecoming his position and prejudicial to discipline. 
It ordered him to be discharged from the army, to forfeit all 
pay or fees due him, and to be confined at hard labor for two 
years. For a man not guilty of crime that seems a pretty se- 
vere sentence. So it seems to have struck Major-General 
Hughes, the reviewing officer. The counsel for the defence 
declared that the testimony in the ease showed a condition of 
affairs that permitted of lax and careless methods. This 
assertion passed unchallenged by the court, and in it General 
Hughes found a warrant for declaring that the condition of 
affairs which the counsel’s assertion indicated deserved se- 
vere reproof. Considering apparently that existing circum- 


stances and methods were chiefly to blame for Corporal 
Thornton’s misconduct, he revoked the sentence, and ordered 
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Thornton to be reinstated in the army. So this court mar- 
tial, for one, seems to have labored in vain. We all know that 
juries in our civil courts are fallible, and that the decisions 
of civil judges are often reversed, but the military courts 
are not doing much to demonstrate how the jury system might 
be bettered. 


The newspapers have given us much interesting reading of 
late in their reports of certain legal proceedings in the Fed- 
eral courts. It has been “as good as a play,” to use a useful 
idiom, to sit back and observe the rapid succession of events 
in which the true nature of an organized strike on the trea- 
sury of a large corporate institution has, step by step, been 
uncovered, and its promoters sent scurrying to the woods for 
their own protection. There is no tale of piracy that we have 
read of late years so edifying as that which the newspapers 
have told so vividly in their verbatim accounts of the progress 
of the trial—the ship flying the black flag riddled and sink- 
ing, with its captain on the bridge vainly and tearfully call- 
ing upon his crew not to desert him, and every man jack of 
them hustling off into the boats and pulling for the shore of 
obscurity, there to hide until the storm blows over; the com- 
mander, once so imperious in his demands, now cringing on 
his knees and begging for mercy, and madly trying to shift 
the blame for his misdeeds upon “his owners,” who darkly 
and not too convincingly disown him; and most pathetic of 
all, the poor little midshipmite, once so awesome a figure in 
the fight, all the more terrible because unseen, self-marooned 
on cold unhospitable shores, face to face with want, but whose 
chiefest fear is the home-coming to which others similarly 
situated have most eagerly looked forward! It is a strange 
picture in these twentieth-century days, but it is instructive. 
It begins to appear that on the seas of high finance the suc- 
cessful privateersman is a thing of the past; that on the high- 
roads of commerce the Turpins and Sheppards of the day can 
no longer profitably ply their trade. The much-held-up way- 
farer has turned in his wrath, and refuses longer to be vic- 
timized. It is a good sign, for the community has no more 
use for the highly organized banditti who have waxed too 
prosperous on their fat corporate pickings than it has for 
the second-story man, or the pickpocket who goes about his 
business on the sly, without backers, and with no attempt to 
cloak his iniquitous practices under a thin gauze of respecta- 
bility. It is the psychological moment for an example, and we 
trust the issue will be fought to a finish, in which all the 
game, big and little—particularly the big—will be bagged and 
put in the way of learning some honorable occupation for 
their undoubted talents, under State supervision. 


After all, the laws of nature are unchangeable, and it makes 
little difference in what direction man goes astray, the mere 
act of the going, sooner or later, automatically provides its 
own punishment. For centuries sermons have been preached 
and preached, and preached yet again, against the evils of in- 
temperance, but it is the concrete example of the awful re- 
sults of drink, not the spoken words or the seething philippic, 
that has brought man up standing, face to face, as it were, 
with his own possible future. So is it with the intemperate 
use of all other things. It is not in the use of alcohol alone 
that man gives too loose a rein to his intemperance, nor is over- 
indulgence in drink the only excess that works its own pun- 
ishment. We know to-day, through a sad but illuminating 
incident, that an abuse against which many bitter but futile 
fulminations have been directed carries with it the punish- 
ment of death, and in effect, without any pronouncement of 
the law of man, says to the world “That Shalt Not.” The 
terrible accident in which Mr. and Mrs. Fair lost their lives, 
lamentable as it is in the sudden destruction of two young 
people who had much to live for, is not without mitigation. 
Regret as we must the loss of human life, it is a satisfaction 
in these days of futile preaching against a growing abuse 
to have the Frankenstein of the offender’s own creation em- 
phasize the admonition that we have all tried to voice since 
the automobile sprang into being. In every aspect the les- 
son of the tragedy is emphasized—the perfection of machines 
was the engine of destruction; the scene was possibly the 
most notably suited for the precise eventuation to be found 
anywhere in the world; the victims were persons of such dis- 
tinction as to rivet every eye for the moment upon the dis- 
aster by which they were overtaken; the occasion was shorn 
























































































































of all the attributes which might make it appear exceptional; 
the abuse was being practised to its supremest degree, and 
the ruin was complete. Surely, with such a combination of 
circumstances, this tragedy cannot be considered a purposeless 
one. In the twinkling of an eye it has shocked the whole 
world into a realization of the exact conditions which it and 
its automobile enthusiasts must face, and it gives, as no man- 
made law could ever give, the answer to the so-called prob- 
lem of over-speeding. This whole matter of speed on the 
public highways involves so much that affects the whole com- 
munity, offenders as well as victims, that legislation which 
ean and shall be enforced in restraint of those who abuse 
their privileges is an urgent need of the moment. There are 
asylums for the inebriates in alcohol; there should be some 
method by which the automobilist over-exhilarated by a love 
for fast going shall be equally protected from himself, even if 
the publie itself has no rights to be conserved. 


Tt is not recalled that any owner or driver of an automobile 
in this country has yet suffered serious inconvenience at the 
hands of justice as a result of any accident caused by his 
machine. Kind-hearted people who have run over children 
have had their feelings hurt, and others have been fined trifling 
sums for exceeding the lawful rate of speed, but no one as yet 
has been punished to hurt as a consequence of any accident. 
In Massachusetts, on June 7, Edward Brooks and Clarence 
and Charles Haag, of Reading, were run over by the cars 
and killed because their horse was frightened by the steam- 
automobile of Dr. Charles Gray, of Cambridge, and ran away, 
landing them on a railroad track in front of a train. Massa- 
chusetts justice, in the person of Judge McGuire of the 
Woburn District Court, has been looking into this case, and 
finds that Dr. Gray followed close after the carriage for 
a quarter of a mile, oblivious to the horse’s fright, and at 
greater speed than the law allows, thus acting with reckless 
disregard of the safety of the occupants of the carriage. 
The judge finds that he was “the approximate cause of the 
accident.” How serious a matter it may be in Massachusetts 
to be the approximate cause of a fatal accident is not deter- 
mined yet, but the district attorney is considering it, and he 
may ask for the views of the grand jury. 


The full beauty of a dual monarchy is once more illus- 
trated by the very pretty quarrel between Austria and Hun- 
gary. Austria, or, to speak more truly, the Habsburgs, never 
had any twinges of misgiving as to the divine right of kings 
in general and themselves in particular; and as an institu- 
tion they cannot be said to have worked conspicuously for 
the good of humanity and the increasing of loving-kindness 
and tender mercy. Generalizations are dangerous; but it is 
pretty safe to say that every constituent part of the Dual 
Monarchy, and pretty nearly every country along its bor- 
ders, has quivered and shrunk, at one time or another, un- 
der the heavy hand of Austria’s despotic house. One could 
easily unfold medieval tales of measureless atrocities, records 
of red ruin scattered over all Europe—the struggle against 
the Reformation; the Spanish Inquisition; the fight against 
the Netherlands; the ravaging of Bohemia and Hungary; and, 
in recent years, the Italian tyranny, the fierce effort to sup- 
press Hungary’s rising nationality—all these are but a small 
part of the Habsburgs’ account. And now that that mighty 
and sinister house has fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf, 
that Italy is free, and Hungary an independent nation, we 
can summon up considerable fortitude to endure Austria’s 
sorrows; we can calmly watch the Magyar screw slowly and 
surely tightening; the scale of destiny tipping ever deeper 
against the Habsburgs. Since 1866 it has grown more evi- 
dent with every year that Hungary is the predominant part- 
ner; and the forced recognition of this has been gall and 
vinegar to the haughty rulers of Austria. But so demoraliz- 
ing to both heart and head is the overweening vanity of a 
nation which believes itself divinely commissioned to domi- 
neer over others, that Austria has never had the sense to unite 
the Slavs with her as a counterpoise to the Hungarians. The 
true Austrian, if such there be, considers himself a divine 
being, compared to the coarse clay of Bohemians and Croa- 
tians, and howls with indignation and dismay whenever these 
Slavonic brothers claim the right to use their native tongues. 
Within the memory of men still living all educated Hun- 
garian officials spoke Latin, because Magyar was prohibited, 
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and they would not speak the German tongue of their op- 
pressors. And now, more than a generation after Sadowa, 
the Austrians, hardened in their vain conceit, attempt the 
same despotic folly in Bohemia; and even while they are do- 
ing this their sceptre is slowly but surely being wrested from 
them by their former victims, the Hungarians. The Aus- 
gleich—the Contract of Union between Austria and Hungary 
—requires to be reaffirmed at regular intervals, and every time, 
with praiseworthy persistence, Hungary takes the opportunity 
to wring concessions from her former tyrant. Austria re- 
sists, blusters, threatens, utters words of doom, and finally 
gives way, assuring herself and the world that she has gained 
a moral victory, while Hungary merely smiles, and pockets 
the proceeds. So it will be this time also, and every student 
of history and statecraft will call up much resignation in 
sight of Austria’s woes. 


Count von Biilow has recently enriched this Polish problem 
by an epigram. Said the count: “If I put ten hares and five 
rabbits in my park, next year I should have fifteen hares and 
a hundred rabbits. It is against such a phenomenon that we 
mean to defend German national unity in Poland.” This em- 
phasizes in a striking way what we recently said of the de- 
cline of Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic fecundity, when compared 
with the prolific and swiftly increasing Slav. Russia was the 
Slav land we instanced, but Prussian Poland is not less a 
ease in point. The Poles form a majority in four Prussian 
provinces; and other districts of ‘East Prussia, where the 
German element was formerly dominant, are coming steadily 
under Polish influence. When a Pole marries a German, the 
children are Poles—the more fecund stock asserting itself in 
the offspring. ‘The Polish birth-rate is higher than the Ger- 
man, and the hygienic regulations introduced by Prussian 
martinets are, curiously enough, one great cause of the Polish 
increase. It will be remembered that Prince Bismarck, not 
less fiercely opposed than the Kaiser to the Polish spirit, de- 
voted twenty-five million dollars to a scheme of German col- 
onization of the Polish provinces, hoping thus to check the 
spirit of Slav nationalism. This attempt has proved a disas- 
trous failure. Desirable German colonists decline to settle 
in the Polish districts; those who make the attempt are boy- 
cotted and worried into quitting the neighborhood. Mean- 
while the wealth of Polish Prussia increases steadily and 
rapidly. The nobles are learning the modern virtues of thrift 
and energy; the middle class grows stronger daily. Polish 
merchants, bankers, shopkeepers, mechanics, artisans, physi- 
cians, lawyers, and engineers are now in a majority, and 
dreams of a resurrection of Poland as a nation are stirring 
a population of nearly forty millions, stretching from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. It is evident that in Germany, as 
in Austria, the Slav upheaval is the phenomenon of the new 
century; the dominance of the Teuton is becoming a thing of 
the past. World politics must imperatively take the Slavonic 
race into account as one of the mightiest forces of our age. 


The question “Are the coast defences of Long Island 
Sound and the advance-guard of the United States fleet capable 
of preventing the landing of an invading army?” may be 
answered in a purely academie way by the army and navy 
maneeuvres, but it could be answered in a practical and con- 
clusive way only by an actual hostile attempt—and that is 
something that is likely never to come. The defeat of the 
forees which are playing at defending the Sound must of 
course serve the public interest better than the repulse of the 
attack. We are sure to get some strategic or mechanical bene- 
fit out of the discovery of serious defects in our defensive sys- 
tem. This sort of “pretending” warfare has the advantage 
that its mistakes can be retrieved. At the best, our military 
maneceuvres are very small when compared with those of the 
Old World. It is no uncommon thing in Europe to employ 
a hundred and fifty thousand troops in mock warfare. With 
us, not more than a few thousand soldiers are in any way dis- 
turbed by the simulation of an attack on our coast. So far 
as the army is concerned, it is the sketch of a maneuvre rather 
than a maneuvre itself. The real thing, for us, would be a 
rehearsal of the mobilization of State troops, of their transfer 
from State to Federal authority, of their concentration at 
coast points to be defended, and of their embodiment, disposi- 
tion, and subsistence pending an attack. The military part of 
the present war game is necessarily only a foil for naval 











operations. Nevertheless, at least one thing is demonstrated— 
that our military commanders are vastly more experienced 
in the art of handling large bodies of men than they were 
four years ago. It was almost an unbelievable thing to the 
foreign attachés at Tampa in 1898 that extremely few of the 
regular soldiers assembled there had ever taken part in a 
regimental drill, and none at all in a brigade drill, and that 
the general in command had never handled a larger body of 
men than a regiment, even in meck war. 


Invisibility in warfare is destined to be a factor in the 
stratagem of the battle-field and of the fleet. The development 
of the element of military surprise or confusion has been 
along the line of the unseeable. The prospect of victory has 
been in proportion to the absence of the visual. An attack 
which may be made without presenting a target for a foe 
gains accordingly in effectiveness. The conditions which 
make this possible in case of land combatants are clothing 
and smokeless powder. The apparel of the soldier is now of 
that color which best merges itself into the landscape, and 
furnishes the least discernible object for the gunners of the 
enemy. The olive-drab shade of the new field uniforms for 
our army was adopted for this reason after a practical test of 
the superiority of its invisibility over other hues in the gar- 
ments of men. The use of smokeless powder leaves no trace of 
the sharpshooters and the gunners for the return fire of the foe, 
while at the same time it preserves an unobstructed view of the 
field for the continuance of the attack. In the fight at sea 
smokeless powder also plays an important part, although the 
ship does not lend itself to the convenience of cover possible in 
the force on land. The conflict in the water, however, has its 
element of the invisible in its machinery of war in the sub- 
marine boat,not yet, however, out of the theoretical stage where 
an assertion of value still takes the place of practical demon- 
stration. The submarine craft is to the navy what the khaki 
suit is to the fighters in the field. It gives an opportunity to 
gain upon the enemy with the minimum chance of discovery 
in the approach. Its work, however, must be accomplished 
at the first blow without failure and always with the risk of 
destruction, with or without the success of its own projected 
attack. The principle of invisibility is coming to contribute 
an important feature to the plans of modern warfare. 


Professor Hall of Clark University has, it appears, been 
agitating a conference of pedagogues at Chicago by his advo- 
eacy of slang as a desirable adjunct to the juvenile vocabu- 
lary. “Boys and girls,” he is reported to have said, “need 
slang. It is good for them. Let them use it. It keeps them 
from becoming tongue-bound. If a youngster tells you of a 
‘hunch,’ or a ‘straight tip,’ or a ‘pipe,’ do not correct him 
and give him a stiff substitute. He has found the right word.” 
“ This,” protests our worthy contemporary the Baltimore Sun, 
“is very bad advice. The English language is not so poor 
as the Clark University professor seems to think. It abounds 
in words of good origin which will express accurately, graphic- 
ally, and sensibly any idea which a man may desire to clothe 
in decent garb. If Professor Hall’s advice were accepted by 
teachers generally, children would never learn how to speak 
with any degree of elegance. . . . It is true some slang is witty 
and picturesque in a way. But its use ought not to be en- 
couraged, certainly not by those who teach the young idea 
how to shoot.” In this matter our sympathies, we must admit, 
are rather with Professor Hall than with the Baltimore Sun. 
We are far from advocating an indiscriminate and merely 
wanton use of such pungent locutions as the Professor ad- 
duces; but we believe that there is a large proportion of cur- 
rent slang which is admirably vivid, expressive, and, in a 
sense, indispensable, and which is inevitably bound to incor- 
porate itself, sooner or later, in the legitimate body of Eng- 
lish speech. When the scholarly editor of a certain literary 
journal observed, not long since, that Mr. Henry James in his 
later fiction had become “ woozy,” he used a term for which 
there is no synonym whatever in reputable English, and which 
served his purpose with a precision, an eloquence, and a 
finality quite beyond praise. Mr. James was “ woozy ”: that 
said absolutely all that there was to be said; it was the one 
inevitable word, selected with unsurpassable felicity and skill. 


In an address at the Northfield conference of Christian 
workers on August 7 the Rev. F. B. Meyer, a London clergy- 
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man, said something out of the common order about inti- 


macies between women. Surmising that there were girls in 
his audience who “had entered into an almost insane friend- 
ship with other girls,” he went on to say that “it is very beau- 
tiful for woman to love woman, but that there are some- 
times attachments between woman and woman that eat out 
all that is noble and unselfish and sweet.” If there ever is a 
curse, he said, that comes into a woman’s life, it is one of 
these exclusive friendships with another woman. He told 
his girl hearers that if they were cultivating one of these 
octopus intimacies that would drag them down, they ought to 
stand quit of it and cut it off. These remarks have stirred 
up much dissent and remonstrance, and letters to the news- 
papers have blamed the minister for “ trifling with the sacred- 
ness of woman’s sweet friendship for woman.” It certainly 
is not a common defect in women that they love other women 
too much, and it is true that the love of woman for woman is 
in the main a sound sentiment, and has been at the bottom of 
some of the most beautiful relations that have dignified hu- 
man life. But it is no Ruth and Naomi affection that our 
London brother decries. What he says is true. Women oc- 
casionally become infatuated with one another, and fall into 
exclusive intimacies which are ruinous to character and dc- 
structive to all usefulness. This misfortune sometimes be- 
falls women who are by no means fools, but give every sign 
of being fit for better things. The intense friendships of 
some school-girls are not of this order. They result from pro- 
pinquity and the comradeship of persons of like age and 
common interests who are thrown much together. Such early 
intimacies either commonly fade out or mellow into a sound 
and kindly affection which sweetens life. But the infatua- 
tions to which older women sometimes succumb are abnor- 
mal and disastrous. Luckily they are not common, and it 
may be that they are fitter to be studied by physicians than 
to be preached against by clergymen. But Mr. Meyer knows 
what he is talking about, and shows a closer acquaintance with 
life than his erities do. 


The advice of Mr. Ralph Bullock, of Fort Hamilton, who 
celebrated his one-hundred-and-fourth birthday recently, is like 
that of all other centenarians who give counsel on the art of 
attaining the age of one hundred years. It is in substance 
this: “ Have a good heredity, and don’t worry.” The secret 
of the thing is simple: first make a judicious selection of grand- 
parents, and then choose conditions of life which are smooth, 
restful, never irritating or exhausting. These prime conditions 
fulfilled, it does not matter greatly what you eat or drink, 
where you live, or what occupation you follow. As a rule, it 
does not appear difficult to these admirably complacent old 
people to choose one’s ancestors. They seem to think that they 
picked out theirs from all the world. It is rather a common 
characteristic of old people to assume at least a little personal 
credit to themselves for their forebears—to ennoble them by 
their own merits, according to the Chinese practice. The other 
half of the requirement—that we should, in order to live long 
in the land, choose calm and comfortable circumstances and 
surroundings—is easier to meet on the whole than the first 
half. We should elect to be at least moderately wealthy. 
Other things being equal, poverty should be eschewed. How- 
ever, it is to be noted that the inmates of almshouses and other 
public institutions are continually attaining the age of one 
hundred years; and it should be observed that this means of 
avoiding care, worry, responsibility, and all nervous and 
creative endeavor also has its advantages. If it does not occur 
to us to choose a competence, let us by no means worry if the 
burden of our support falls upon the general community. Such 
seems to be the genial practical philosophy of the centenarian. 
Tf one does not see any particular advantage in living to be a 
century old—if one agrees with the Psalmist that the accumu- 
lation of years is the amassing of labor and sorrow—one will 
doubtless prefer to fight the battle of life somewhat strenu- 
ously, after the fashion of the time, with particular attention 
to acquitting one’s self creditably while here, rather than to 
the attainment of extreme old age. 


One of the notorious inconveniences of being heir to a 
throne is that it makes trouble during the continuance of the 
phase of human experience known as Love’s Young Dream. 
Heirs to thrones ought not to fall in love without the con- 
currence of parents, prime ministers, and privy-councillors. 































































































Unluckily young princes are quite as susceptible as other 
young men, or possibly a little more so, since when such re- 
straint as reasons of state impose upon them once gives way 
the result is apt to be torrential. If it is true that a young 
American girl has captured the young affections of the Ger- 
man Crown-Prince, the young gentleman and his near rela- 
tives, especially his father, are entitled to a considerable mea- 
sure of public sympathy. It is some fun to fall in love, even 
with a girl who won’t marry you. If the girl is willing to 
marry you, but circumstances forbid, the distress of the situa- 
tion is gravely aggravated, but still the lover has a full set of 
emotions, and may be considered to have a run for his money. 
But the emotions of a parent whose son is bent on marrying 
the wrong girl have nothing to recommend, or even to exten- 
uate, them. If the German Emperor is really engaged in de- 
taching his eldest son’s affections from a Boston girl, he is 
having a hard, disagreeable time, and the hearts of discrimi- 
nating Americans ought to bleed for him. The young man 
we may regard with more philosophy and with confidence that 
he will live to smile again; and as for the young lady, we 
need not expend emotion on her, for she is doubtless having 
the time of her life. 


The startling information has been received from Newport 
that a prominent social light there sojourning for the summer 
was thrashed by his butler for staying out too late at night. 
If the report is confirmed, we sincerely hope the victim will 
carry his case before some tribunal capable of deciding 
whether or not the butler acted within his rights. Admitting, 
of course, that Newport society is strongly in need of chasten- 
ing discipline, in these days of domestic tyranny we find our- 
selves compelled to question the corrective authority of an 
upper servant in a household. It is the recognized right of a 
capeble cook to terrorize her mistress; it is the privilege of a 
house-maid to be haughty and neglectful; we have become 
inured to the inviolability of a coachman’s tenure of office 
under the civil service rules of the average ménage; and the 
right of a valet to the use of his employer’s garments, while 
not established in the courts, has, by usage, become recognized. 
Bad service for good pay is the principle of the servants’ 
union, and willy-nilly we have been forced to accept it, but 
that a butler should have the privilege of chastising the 
head of the house for putting off his home-coming until the 
thirteenth, the fourteenth, or even the twenty-fourth hour, is, 
we must confess, a new and disturbing proposition. The gen- 
tleman who, according to report, was the victim of the im- 
perious master of the dining-room, should not content him- 
self with a mere repudiation of the butler’s further acquaint- 
ance, but for the sake of his fellows he should make a test 
case of the principles involved, lest in time the custom be- 
come so general as to constitute a prerogative of the butler’s 
station. Much as we should like to see some of these New- 
port people soundly spanked and put to bed without their sup- 
pers, we should deplore the day when the punishment should 
be administered by their social inferiors as a matter of right. 
It is only the trouncing that comes from a recognized supe- 
rior that leaves a lasting impression upon the punished, and 
punishment which does not correct is therefore mere brutality, 
and should be discouraged. There is a chance here for at least 
one Newport leader to prove that he is of real value to so- 
ciety, and we trust he will not let the opportunity escape. 


The farmers down Fast are having a hard time this year; 
they always do. Sometimes the corn grows so high that people 
get lost walking between the rows, and silos are packed so 
full that they groan and would burst if they could and be 
done with it. But that means dry weather, poor pasturage, 
little clover, and pindling herds’ grass; so the farmer shakes 
his head. Next year both corn and grass do pretty well, but 
there are no apples, or the bugs are in the maples, or there 
is too much or too little snow, or the hens won’t lay; and the 
farmer shakes his head. This year the bugs forsook the ma- 
ples, there was plenty of sap, and just enough snow for good 
sugaring; apples now hang many and low from the branches, 
the hens lay multitudinous eggs at twenty cents a dozen, and 
the corn is good, though somewhat late in ripening, but, alas! 
the grass grows so fast and the rain that makes it grow so 
fast comes so often that it can’t be got into the barn; so the 
farmer shakes his head. There are just four times as many 
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cows and not more than one-fourth as many mortgages in 
Peacham, Vermont, as there were twenty years ago. 


There is great diversity of information about the health of 
Mr. Schwab. Maybe he has got nervous prostration; maybe he 
is just a bit run down. His physicians haven’t taken the 
publie into their confidence, but it seems clear that he has 
taken too much thought about too many things, and needs a 
rest, and he is going to Europe to take it. Mr. Schwab has 
been a lucky man, not merely in earning a great salary and 
making more money than most of us would know what to do 
with. Those are the incidents of his good fortune, not the 
thing itself. He has been fortunate in being born with excel- 
lent powers of mind and body, that have enabled him to plan 
and direct great enterprises, and render valuable services to 
civilization. He has been fortunate, not so much in becoming 
so rich, as in being so exceedingly useful. A mind of 
great natural vigor has enabled him from early youth to do 
things better than his fellows, and beat most of them in fair 
competition. He has been a sweet-tempered, active giant, 
liked by his associates, working with the least possible fric- 
tion, excelling by dint of ability. To work as he has worked 
must have been a joyous experience, and no doubt it goes hard 
with him to have to stop. There seems to be no reason in 
sight why with due rest he should not recover his health and 
be as good as new again. Here’s hoping that he may; but 
even if he has to get out of active business there is still a 
side of life which he has had little chance to test, and which 
offers very lively and remunerative interests to a solvent man 
who is only forty years old. 


All the plans for bridges, subways, tunnels, and new sur- 
face lines that are broached nowadays in New York have ref- 
erence, much more completely than ever before, to a general 
and connected plan. This is natural, since the planners of 
lines of communication seek out as nearly as they can the 
routes along which people are most likely to be waiting to be 
earried somewhere. Yet now, as heretofore, there is altogether 
too much assumption that people are always going to insist 
upon flocking to certain spots because under present ar- 
rangements they cannot avoid flocking there. The New York 
end of the Brooklyn Bridge is looked upon as the natural dis- 
tributing-point of traffic, simply because so many hundreds of 
thousands of people are given no choice but to be taken on or 
put down just there. If the crowds had a chance to go on their 
way thence without “breaking bulk,” there would be no espe- 
eial congestion at that point. The new schemes propose to 
give a chance to a great many of these people to go on their 
way—which they will certainly do, rejoicing, if they have the 
opportunity. It is coming to be a question whether the new 
Subway terminal arrangements are not planned too much on the 
basis of the notion that all journeys naturally come to an end in 
the exact neighborhood of the City Hall. 


.The portrait we print this week in the series of young 
Americans who have done some and may do many things is 
that of Herbert H. Vreeland. He began his life-work as a 
brakeman on the Long Island Railroad, and continued it 
along various executive lines until he became, and is now, the 
real head of the greatest street-railway system in the world. 
He was fortunate, as Mr. Lamont and others have been, in 
coming within the range of vision of William C. Whitney 
at the very moment when he needed the only help a person 
of gumption ever needs, namely, an opportunity. This once 
obtained from the sagacious man to whom he doubtless is 
and ever should be more than grateful, he proved his capacity, 
not merely to take care of himself, but to grow to be as big 
and broad mentally as he had already become physically. He 
was smart enough to see that to fill the measure of pos- 
sibilities he must be more than an operator and constructor 
of railways, however expert; so he studied and worked, and 
studied and worked some more, until he mastered the details 
of finance and corporate management as they applied to his 
business; then he was of real value to his associates, himself, 
and the community. Unless he be deluded by admiring 
friends into the notion that he has reached the top, he will be 
a very important and very useful factor in American devel- 
opment during the next twenty years. He is now forty-five. 












The Status of the Irrigation Idea 


In the opinion of the West, the irriga- 
tion bill passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, although a compromise measure 
which fell short of Western desire, will 
prove to be of greater importance than any 
other industrial legislation of recent years. 
Its passage was not a mere political expe- 
dient, contrived to meet a condition of the 
moment; the question involved was too big 
and vital to serve as a plaything in party 
polities; the bill aims at substantial and 
enduring effects upon the broader economic 
development of the nation. There was and 
still is in some quarters an ill-judged dispo- 
sition to regard it as of merely sectional 
interest; but in the true analysis its sig- 
nificance is national, not local. 

For a long time the people of the so-called 
“arid West” —of all the trans-Missouri 
country, in fact—have been almost a unit 
in desiring Federal aid in the solution of 
the water problem. Eastern opposition, 
long sustained and reluctant to give way, 
was based upon a mistaken conception of 
Western motives in asking this intervention. 
It was thought that the West was invok- 
ing the dread spirit of “ paternalism,”— 
evading risk by demanding that the general 
government conduct a lot of costly experi- 
ments which properly fell within the prov- 
ince of private or State enterprise, and that 
when these preliminary experiments were 
concluded and the soundness of the theory 
well established, the cunning West would 
step in and reap the rewards. The West- 
ern argument, offered in perfect good faith, 
was that the practice of irrigation as an 
adjunct to agriculture and horticulture had 
long since passed the experimental stage, 
but that certain large and undetermined 
questions in inter-State law and polity ren- 
dered impossible a comprehensive and con- 
sistent scheme of development save by Fed- 
eral assistance in Jaying the foundations. 

When Europeans first entered the region 
named the “ American Desert,” in the six- 
teenth century, several tribes of Indians 
were occupying the valleys and cultivating 
the soil by means of primitive irrigation- 
works—rude reservoirs amongst the rocks, 
filled by seasonal freshets, and still ruder 
canals for conducting the water to their 
little truck-patches on the lower sands. But 
for the industry of these people the Span- 
ish adventurers would have had a hard 
time of it on their marauding errands. Af- 
ter three centuries and a half. a few of those 
canals are still in use. The Mormons gave 
a further demonstration of the value of 
irrigation when, upon entering the valley 
of the Great Salt Lake, they constructed 
rough log flumes, and with vast labor di- 
verted the waters of the Jordan upon the 
arid waste adjoining, compelling it to yield 
according to their needs, and from that 
simple beginning evolving a proud common- 
wealth. In fact, irrigation in the Amer- 
ican Desert has never failed of excellent re- 
sults. Given a little water, at the right 
season, the sands are invariably richly fruit- 
ful. : 

It is true, however, that a considerable 
majority of irrigation development enter- 
prises have entailed loss upon their pro- 
moters. Private capital has never been slow 
to engage in the work: many millions of 
dollars have been expended in many fields, 
from Nebraska to California, in the con- 
struction of elaborate systems of dams, res- 
ervoirs, canals, and ditches. But although 
hundreds of thousands of acres of once arid 
land have been reclaimed, the invested capi- 
tal has earned no profit; instead, in the 
aggregate, it has suffered a disastrous 
shrinkage. The cause is not far to seek. 
It rests in part in ignorance of conditions 
which could not be determined forthwith; 
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but chiefly does it rest in an inevitable con- 
flict amongst rival companies and neigh- 
boring States over water rights, and in 
the confusion which affected the courts when 
they undertook to decide a multitude of 
questions for which there were no prece- 
dents, and to cover which no comprehen- 
sive scheme of jurisprudence had yet been 
devised. The Western States, one and all, 
had begun their political existence upon the 
basis of the English common law, whose 
theory of riparian rights was only vaguely 
applicable to the conditions obtaining in a 
desert country. A State might easily per- 
fect legislation of its own, and exercise 
supreme authority over streams whose 
courses lay wholly within its boundaries; 
but those rivers which afford the most im- 
portant sources of water-supply, like the 
Missouri, the Platte, the Arkansas, and the 
Rio Grande, traverse several States. <A 
quarter-century of litigation in many tribu- 
nals, State and Federal, each independent- 
ly striving to reach a solution of the prob- 
lem, has vastly confounded the original con- 
fusion. This greatly discouraged further 
private enterprise, and led to agitation for 
a general governmental control of those 
particulars which the States, acting sepa- 
rately, were powerless to handle effectually. 
There must be one central authority and a 
uniform scheme of judicature. That was the 
measure of Western desire; and that will 
be the final effect of the recent bill. 

Tee benefits to be reaped by the country 
at large are many. One hundred million 
acres of land now barren can be brought 
under ditch service, and thus be made sub- 
ject to the plough. This is an area 
more than equal to the combined surface of 
Kansas and Nebraska. Practically all the 
arable lands of the West, outside these new 
irrigation districts, are now occupied. With- 
in a very few years there must have been 
serious difficulty in providing for the needs 
of new-comers. A hundred million acres 
will give homes for a million families, and 
afford sustenance for many times that num- 
ber. The work of development will go on 
slowly, as necessity dictates and means are 
provided. 

It must be remembered that under irri- 
gation agriculture becomes almost an exact 
science. Twelve inches of water, intelli- 
gently distributed at the proper time, is 
sufficient to insure on the arid lands an 
abundant yield of the ordinary farm crops 
of that latitude. The writer has visited 
many farms under private ditches in Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
whose average annual yield per acre in 
wheat, potatoes, and various small fruits 
far exceeded that of the best farming dis- 
tricts of Iowa and Missouri. This certain- 
ty of results has strongly affected the value 
of irrigated lands. Notwithstanding re- 
moteness from markets for products, an 
acre under water right in the very heart 
of the Arizona desert commands a higher 
price than an acre in the humid Mississippi 
Valley. 

The practice of irrigation is a stimulus 
to intensive agriculture and a wholesome 
check upon the long-indulged Western appe- 
tite for large land- holdings. Water rates, 
under the most favorable conditions, must 
be so high as to discourage waste; a lit- 
tle experience will teach the farmer to make 
the fullest possible use of what he buys, by 
bringing his acres to the highest state of 
production. Wastefulness has always pre- 
vailed in the humid regions of the West; 
the low price of Jand has been a direct en- 
couragement to easy, slovenly methods. In- 
tensive cultivation of fifty irrigated acres 
will be more profitable than the farming of 
a thousand acres in the ordinary happy-go- 
lucky prairie fashion. This change will 
mean not only an increase of thrift, but 
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also a closer occupation of every district, a - 


firmer knitting together of the social and 
industrial fabric. The people will realize 
a more perfect community of interest than 
the West has ever known. This practical 
identity of industrial motive will render 
remedies for economic ills comparatively easy 
of discovery, and lessen the native Western 
inclination to political unrest and cabal. 

Another and much-to-be-desired effect of 
the bill will be to check some present grave 
violations of Federal land laws on the high 
plains. So long as those lands are not un- 
der irrigation they have no particular value 
save for grazing purposes. But grazing is 
profitable only with a large herd, each head 
of which must have twenty-five acres of 
range for its year’s food. In recent years, 
as the herds have multiplied, the cattle- 
men have been taking possession of vast 
tracts of these vacant lands, exercising a 
prescriptive control, and gaining color of 
title as chance offered. The homestead law, 
which governs in al] that territory, provides 
for individual entry of no more than one 
hundred and sixty acres, and upon condi- 
tions impossible of fulfilment on arid levels. 
With the connivance of Federal officers, 
fraudulent entries and proofs have been 
made by employees of the ranchmen and in 
their behalf, to the exclusion of future bona 
fide homesteaders. It is very probable that 
under the new conditions, with a renewed 
interest centring upon the public domain, 
and an increased likelihood of actual set- 
tlement, this loose practice will be reformed. 
As it is, millions of acres have been fraud- 
ulently segregated. 

The difficulties in the way of carrying 
the bill into effect are more imaginary than 
real. While the private enterprises of the 
past have not been profitable, for reasons 
already stated, they have still furnished 
valuable data for the service of the future. 
Preliminary engineering-work has been car- 
ried on for a long time, under the direc- 
tion of the national government; many 
available reservoir sites have been surveyed, 
and the practicability of the idea involved 
in the new bill has been thoroughly demon- 
strated. To carry it out is merely a matter 
of executive detail. 





The Army and Navy 
Manoeuvres 


Wirtn the end of the present week be- 
gins the mimic war between the army and 
navy, or, better, the test of our coast de- 
fences and a trial of the relative skill and 
accomplishments of the officers of the two 
services. Incidentally, the navy will under- 
take to show that land defences, unaided by 
a fleet or squadron, are not to be depended 
on for the protection of our harbors, while 
the army will strive to prove that its forts 
are sufficient to keep out of bombarding- 
range the war-ships of an attacking force. 
The result of most importance that is like- 
ly to be attained is a demonstration of the 
efficiency or deficiency of the personnel of 
the coast-artillery branch of the army, and 
of the forts, and their guns and mounts. 

The theory of the maneuvres is that, in 
anticipation of a declaration of hostilities, 
a strong fleet is to make a dash for the 
purpose of securing a naval base somewhere 
about Narragansett Bay or at the eastern 
entrance of Long Island Sound. If the read- 
er will consult his map, he will see that the 
coast at this point is indented by many 
deep bays, where shelter may be had, and 
at the same time, while the mouth of Long 
Island Sound is wide, the presence of many 
islands narrows it for purposes of defence. 
On the other hand, the time chosen for the 
maneuyres is a season of fogs, and it has 
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always been the contention of the navy that 
its ships could slip in anywhere, barring sub- 
marine torpedoes, under cover of the dense 
fogs of autumn, which are common on our 
Atlantic seaboard. At the same time there 
is a general consensus of opinion that the 
southern gateway, or Narrows, of the city 
of New York is impregnable, and that any 
attack having New York for an objective 
would be made at the eastern end of the 
Sound. This, however, is not to be a naval 
attack upon the city. If it were, the ships 
would be obliged not only to pass the de- 
fences involved in these operations, but, after 
sailing up the Sound, would be obliged to 
overcome and pass the forts at the northern 
gateway to the city—Forts Slocum, Schuy- 
ler, and Totten, which, if properly garri- 
soned and worked, would also be impregna- 
ble. 

The forts involved in the coming attack 
are as follows: Rodman, at Buzzards Bay; 
Adams, at Newport; Wetherill, at Conani- 
cut Island; Greble, at Dutch Island; Mans- 
field, at Watch Hill; Wright, at Fishers 
Island; Michie, at Gull Island; Terry, at 
Plum Island. 

The army will be under the command of 
Major-General Arthur MacArthur, who will 
have a score or more of companies of coast 
artillery, selected with some regard to their 
recorded efficiency in target practice. With 
them it is expected that the First Regi- 
ment of Massachusetts Militia, heavy artil- 
lery, will be joined. A detachment of the 
Signal Corps, under the command of Gen- 
eral Greely, will try some interesting and 
perhaps valuable experiments in wireless 
telegraphy and with the telautograph. Gen- 
eral Crozier will inspect the ordnance prior 
to the beginning of the maneuvres. The 
forts will be assisted by theoretical sub- 
marine mines. 

The attacking force will be the North 
Atlantic Squadron, under command of Rear- 
Admiral Francis J. Higginson, with Rear- 
Admiral J. B. Coghlan second in command. 
The fleet, which is now at sea, consists of 
the following vessels: 

Battle -ships— The Kearsarge, Admiral 
Higginson’s flag-ship, Captain J. N. Hemp- 
hill; the Massachusetts, Captain H. N. 
Maury; the Alabama, Captain W. M. Brown- 
son; the Indiana, Captain W. H. Emory. 

Armored Cruisers—The Brooklyn, Ad- 
miral Coghlan’s flag-ship, Captain C. C. 
Todd. 

Monitors— The Puritan, Commander A. 
G. Berry; the Terror. 

Other Cruisers and Gunboats—The Cin- 
cinnati, Commander T. C. McLean; the 
Olympia, Captain H. W. Lyon; the Newport, 
Captain J. J. Hunker; the Scorpion, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander C. J. Brush; the Panther, 
Commodore J. C. Wilson; the Prairie, Com- 
modore John E. Pillsbury; the Monigomery. 

The regular force is to be assisted by 
naval militia from New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. : 

A board of arbitrators will decide upon 
the issue. The army arbitrators are Gen- 
eral Tasker H. Bliss and Lieutenant-Col- 
onel John P. Story. The navy arbitrators 
are Rear-Admiral Philip H. Cooper and 
Captain William Swift. General MacArthur 
and Admiral Higginson are to select a fifth. 
At this writing the name of this fifth has 
not been announced. 

The fleet must first be discovered by the 
fort attacked, and then the ships must be 
put out of action by the guns of the fort. 
Judgment will be based upon the time of 
fire, the direction in which the gun is aimed, 
and the position of the target or ship. If 
the gun is found to be trained on a ship, 
with the proper elevation, and if it is fired 
at the moment when the ship is within its 
field of fire, the ship will be declared out 
of action. The water in the vicinity of the 
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fort is or should be plotted. The officer in 
command of the firing-station calculates the 
speed of the ship, the rapidity of his own 
projectile, and times the firing so that his 
shell will strike within the space covered 
by the vessel while she is in the plotted 
square. The damage done to the fort by 
the ship will also be calculated, but from 
data not nearly so full and satisfactory as 
that which will be possessed by the land 
defences. 





The Passing of Great Wars 


AppRESSING the West Point cadets last 
June, President Roosevelt said to them, 
among other things, “A soldier must not 
only be willing to fight; he must be anxious 
to fight.” Any other kind of a soldier, he 
added, was not much good. Mr. Bryan has 
since pitched into him as a bloodthirsty 
man, who, by these remarks, had revealed 
a moral deformity. But the President was 
right. If we are going to have soldiers we 
want soldiers who are interested in their 
profession, and anxious to avail themselves 
of every lawful chance to practise it. When 
there is a war every trained officer whose 
health permits is deeply anxious to get a 
chance at it. That is at it should be. The 
great concern of soldiers should be to make 
war unpopular and dangerous. That is to 
be done not by keeping out of fights, but by 
going into them. The hope of universal 
peace, which is lively in these days in some 
minds, is based not nearly so much on a 
growing disapproval of war on moral and 
sentimental grounds, as on its increased de- 
structiveness. If war can be made so ap- 
pallingly destructive and costly that the 
world cannot stand it, there will come the 
end of it, and a good job done. But that 
seems likely to be accomplished not by 
preachers or moralists, but by soldiers who 
are intent on developing military efficiency. 

The late M. de Bloch believed that this 
great work of compelling peace had already 
been practically accomplished. The last of 
his six volumes on The Future of War has 
lately been published in English by an Amer- 
ican house. It contains his last words on 
the subject, and a summary of his whole 
argument. As most readers know, he was 
a Polish Jew, a banker, who made a great 
fortune because his brains worked better 
than other people’s. He studied war and 
military concerns, and it is agreed that he 
studied to remarkably good purpose. His 
argument, which led to the Hague Peace 
Congress, was that the soldier had so per- 
fected the mechanism of slaughter as to 
have practically put himself out of business. 
He costs so much that mankind can no longer 
afford to support him, and the efficiency of 
modern weapons has so increased his pos- 
sible destructiveness that, M. de Bloch 
thought, a great war in Europe has come 
to be out of the question. Magazine rifles 
which send bullets for miles in a straight 
line, smokeless powder, machine-guns, and 
the enormous size of prospective European 
armies have done the business for war on a 
great scale, M. de Bloch thought. Little 
wars, like ours with Spain, or England’s 
in South Africa, were practicable enough, he 
granted, but a great war in Europe—as be- 
tween the Triple Alliance and the Dual Al- 
liance—he insisted years ago, was becoming 
more and more impracticable every day. The 
armies would be so great that they could 
neither be fed nor handled. Officers would 
be killed in such numbers that mere mobs 
of troops would be left without leaders. Non- 
combatants of the countries engaged would 
starve, even if the troops didn’t, for there 
is hardly a country in Europe that can feed 
itself to-day in time of peace, and in war 
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industry and commerce would fall off im- 
mensely, and the railroads would be busy 
hauling troops and their supplies. As a re- 
sult of all the modern improvements in the 
military trade, M. de Bloch said, there is 
now scarcely a trace of a war party among 
the German officers. They have ceased to 
want to fight in a great war, because of 
their conviction that almost all of them 
would be killed before the war was over. If 
this is true, they fail to meet President 
Roosevelt’s test of a good soldier, but their 
very failure is due to the results of their 
own professional ardor and efficiency. No 
soldier whose mind works normally wants to 
be killed. He wants to win, survive, and be 
promoted. If the chances are too much 
against him, he will still fight, of course, 
but he will not go far out of his way to find 
an opportunity. 

M. de Bloch’s book is prodigiously inter- 
esting. The great argument to the unfold- 
ing of which he devoted years of labor is 
not to be compressed into a column’s space, 
but must be much more fully studied to be 
appreciated. If it is true, then the world’s 
final court of appeal has broken down,—the 
instinct of self-preservation in nations will 
compel the invention of new machinery for 
the settlement of great disputes. Armies 
may still do police duty, as ours has done 
in the Philippines. It may take one more 
great war, or attempt at a great war, to de- 
termine whether their powers are to be lim- 
ited to that. 





As to Getting Married 


Dr. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, formerly 
President of Brown University and latterly 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, 
has been giving a course of summer lectures 
at the University of Chicago. He has talked 
about marriage and divorce, and matters 
more or less associated with them, and such 
fragments of his remarks as have come 
Eastward in the news despatches have ex- 
cited a good deal of discussion in the papers. 
Dr. Andrews seems to like to get out of the 
rut and express unexpected opinions, and 
though he seems not to have said anything 
very novel or startling, on this marriage 
question, he has been a little more vehement 
in setting forth some of his views than 
learned lecturers are used to be. The pa- 
pers quote him as speaking very earnestly 
in favor of marriage; as saying that Provi- 
dence intended that men and women should 
marry, that the world was made for the 
family, not for the individual, and that the 
unmarried individual of marriageable age 
has no place in society nor in the scheme 
of the universe. “The great men and women 
of the world,” he says, “the ones whose 
lives were symmetrical and whose works 
were best for posterity, have been married.” 
He discourages spinsters, and he is very hard 
indeed on bachelors, whom he considers a 
mischievous and disorderly class, and a detri- 
ment to society. 

Almost all normal people believe in mar- 
riage in the abstract, and most of them make 
practical demonstration of the faith that is 
in them. The great majority of individuals 
who are fit to marry do marry, and a good 
many of the unfit also. ‘There is no preva- 
lent uneasiness, in this country, at least, for 
fear that the institution is losing its pop- 
ularity. Religious motives still induce a 
good many Roman Catholics to dedicate 
themselves to a life of celibacy, but the num- 
ber of persons so inclined is not ominous, nor 
is its ratio to the rest of the population in- 
creasing. To be sure, we have a good deal of 
trouble about divorce, but the complaint 
in connection with that is not that divorced 
persons revert to celibacy, but that they are 





























































































over-urgent in marrying again. The real 
question about marriage seems to be not so 
much a question of whethér to marry as 
when to marry and whom?\ Prudent couples 
who have come to regard each other with 
sufficient toleration to marry if the condi- 
tions are favorable, will still stay single un- 
til they think they have income enough to 
marry on. \How much income it takes de- 
pends altogether upon the individuals. A 
dollar a day may seem enough. Twenty 
thousand a year may seem far ‘too little. 
The general rule about it is that people who 
have got used to a certain standard of liv- 
ing don’t like to give uf\living in that way, 
and will put off marriage a long time, and 
perhaps forego it altogether, rather than un- 
dertake to get along without the ordinary 
comforts and luxuries they have got used to. 
The loyyer the standard of living, the easier 
ane a is; the higher the standard, the 
more difficult it is, except for people of very 
large wealth. Thrifty/people want to bet- 
ter themselves when\they marry. Women 
school-teachers, and the like, who earn fair- 
ly good salaries, are not disposed to marry 
unless a man offer whe earnings are 
enough greater than theirs to make it pos- 
sible for them to give their own salaries up 
without hardship. Girls whose parents have 
been able to maintain them comfortably and 
make life easy and pleasant for them shrink 
naturally enough from marrying into strait- 
ened circumstances where the problem of 
making both ends meet is likely to be harass- 
ing, and the older the girl is, and the more 
used she is to so many hats and gowns a 
year and to a good house in a good street, 
and a cheerful refuge for the summer, the 
more likely she is to be daunted by the pros- 
pect of a boarding-house or a cramped flat, 
and an unending succession of irksome econ- 
omies. Even the extremely well-to-do have 
their troubles of this nature, for the sons 
and daughters of families which are used 
to big town houses and a variety of country 
houses, and to yachts and horses and jour- 
neys and sports, are prone to think that life 
without these embellishments would be tame, 
if not intolerable, and shrink from marriages 
which would involve any serious curtailment 
of luxuries, 

If every one were prudent, and if the alter- 
native to marriage were not pretty dreadful, 
there would not be nearly so many marriages 
as there are; indeed, there wouldn’t be 
nearly enough. Happily the disposition 
which we call the tender passion is very 
apt to weaken, and even to upset, the busi- 
ness judgment, especially in the young. A 
man will see a girl who seems to him of 
more importance than most of his other 
pleasures. In order to marry that girl he 
will perhaps resign from his superfluous 
clubs, sell his horse, save money, and face 
a prospect which includes ready - made 
clothes and a small house in a suburb. A 
girl will see a man who is more to her than 
ease or fashionable raiment. They will get 
married, and if they have good stuff in them 
and their early training has not been too 
faulty, they will worry along and like it, 
and raise up children, who will agitate their 
declining years and make them interesting 
and probably laborious. 

Of course rash and improvident marriages 
are a mistake, and are apt to lead to unhap- 
piness and regret. But it is a mistake, too, 
to think that marriage is not worth some 
risks and considerable sacrifices. Persons 
who want a sure thing must be content with 
small dividends. Persons who put off mar- 
rying until they can marry without any in- 
convenience are very apt to put it off too 
long. Marriage is a deep-sea voyage, and 
should start betimes. As for the folks who 
want to hug the shore, let them hug the 
shore. No doubt it is safer, but the profit 
is less and the sport inferior. 
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Along “The Blue Juniata” 


See pages 1178 and 1179 

Firty years ago that idyllic little song, 
“The Blue Juniata,” was known by every 
one. It is very simple, and yet the senti- 
ment of the words and the gay, easily caught 
harmony of the music pleased the .public 
fancy, and it was not only universally sung, 
but parents named their children after the 
heroine. 

What always impressed me in this song 
was the river. Its beauty must be su- 
perlative—the blue Juniata and the sweep 
of the waters—how delightful! The rhythm 
of the river’s name, too, made a strong ap- 
peal to my imagination; and it was these 
things more than anything else that im- 
pelled me to visit the stream toward the 
close of a recent summer. I did not get 
acquainted with its upper course, but kept 
to the hilly country through which it flows 
for many miles before it empties into the 
Susquehanna. On either side are frequent 
wooded ridges extending away at right 
angles, with pleasant farming vales between. 

“No, it ain’t blue just now,” said a farmer 
on whose piazza I had taken refuge to es- 
cape a shower, “but it is usually. This 
year, though, we been having rains constant, 
and the river’s been muddy all summer.” 

Speaking of the farms in the district as 
a whole, a middle-aged man, also taking a 
rest, said that while some ran up to two 
and three hundred acres, or even larger, 
a hundred acres was considered a fair-sized 
farm, and there were more under that fig- 
ure than over. The tendency is for the 
farms to divide into smaller ones. The ma- 
jority of them are mortgaged, and the farm- 
ers are just about able to meet their inter- 
est charges and other expenses and hold 
their own. 

During my wanderings along the Juniata 
IT went up several of the side valleys, and 
found them uniformly fertile and attractive. 
I wondered if my acquaintance at the rail- 
road station was not mistaken about the 
prevalence of mortgages, but I was assured 
by others that he was not. Certainly the 
broad, smooth fields, and the numerous herds 
grazing on the after-math in the home lots, 
and the substantial houses and great barns 
were suggestive of comfort and plenty. The 
dwellings were in most cases wooden; but 
brick and stone were not infrequent. 

Wheat was the leading crop of the region, 
and most barn- yards at that season con- 
tained a towering stack of straw somewhat 
undermined by the gnawings of the cattle. 
Indian corn was another heavy crop. The 
grain raised was nearly all ground locally, 
and every town had its grist-mill, usually 
a big stone structure in a vernal hollow with 
a placid mill-pond just above. These mills 
were delightfully rustic, and they had a 
pleasing air of age and repose. 

A quarter of a mile down the road I 
found an old-fashioned cider-mill running 
full blast. It was a shaky little skeleton of a 
structure on the banks of the creek, with a 
blacksmith’s shanty adjoining; and the mill 
and the shop between them drew a crowd. 

Most of the cider the farmers were then 
making was to be boiled down for use in 
preparing a winter’s supply of cider apple- 
sauce,—or apple-butter, as it was called. Ap- 
parently no family could do without this 
culinary luxury, and I saw the process of 
manufacture going on in many a back yard. 
It was essential that the cider should be 
boiled while it was perfectly sweet; and as 
soon as possible after it had been brought 
home a great copper kettle was set up in 
some convenient spot, and a fire built under- 
neath. The rule was to boil the cider three- 
fourths away, and if the boiling was start- 
ed early in the morning it would be com- 
pleted by noon. 








When the cider had been properly re- 
duced, the pared and sliced apples were 
added and flavored—perhaps with cinnamon, 
or perhaps with allspice and cloves. The 
boiling of the apple-sauce would very prob- 
ably continue into the evening. All through 
the afternoon the women took turns in keep- 
ing the contents of the pot stirring, for 
which purpose they used a wooden paddle 
with a very long handle inserted at a right 
angle. It was a relief to every one con- 
cerned when the apple-butter thickened and 
was pronounced done. Now it only needed 
to be taken up with a dipper and put into 
casks or earthen crocks, and it was ready to 
be set away. 

Skirting the north bank of the Juniata 
was the ditch of an old canal. In the bot- 
tom was more or less stagnant water, but 
for the most part the hollow was overgrown 
with grass and weeds. Conspicuous among 
the latter were the sturdy, wide-branching 
jimson-weeds, set full of round spiny pods 
that were beginning to crack open and scat- 
ter their seeds. One day I came across a 
man hacking at these jimsons with his 
scythe. The sun was low in the west, and 
he was about to desist. ‘ There’s a hear, 
to cut yit,” he said. “TI ought to ’a’ started 
the job earlier.” 

I was less interested at the moment in 
jimsons than in finding lodgings for the 
night, and I asked the man where such 
shelter was to be had. He replied that I 
might perhaps stay with him—but he would 
have to see his wife first. Then, after men- 
tioning that his name was Werner, he led the 
way up a stony lane to a tidy farm-house 
on a knoll well above the river. We went 
into a shed kitchen at the rear of the dwell- 
ing, where we found the farmer’s wife and 
daughter busy drying peaches in the stove 
oven. They agreed that I could stay, and I 
sat down by the fire. 

After supper the women cleared the table. 
washed the dishes and the milk-pails, and 
attended to the drying peaches. The boy 
went off to another room to study his alge- 
bra lesson for the next day at school. Mr. 
Werner and I sat and talked. “We have 
to work pretty hard,” he said, “and we’d 
ought to keep a hired man, but we can’t af- 
ford it. Ive had bad luck this year. I 
lost a good young horse in the spring, and 
then, come July, I lost ’most half of my 
young cattle. The cattle was with other 
young stock from the neighbors out on a 
mountain pasture. We paid the owner of 
the land for the grazing privilege, and he 
was to look after the cattle; but he was 
careless, and a good many of ’em got into 
a ravine between two ridges and couldn’t 
find their way out. There wa’n’t no feed, 
and they et laurel. That poisoned ’em, and 
they died.” 

Across the river from the Werners’ was a 
village, where I spent some time after my 
night’s stay at the farm-house. Like the 
other hamlets I saw in the valley, this vil- 
lage had a look distinctly Teutonic and for- 
eign. Its narrow streets, its’ stubby, cut- 
back trees, its paved walks and gutters, and 
general stiffness were reminiscent of Hol- 
land, yet it lacked Dutch cleanliness, and 
was tinged with an unthrifty decay and di- 
lapidation. Among the wooden houses 
crowding close along the walks were many 
small stores and shops, which earned their 
proprietors a meagre living by serving the 
tributary farming region. The farm buggies 
and buckboards, carryalls, market and lum- 
ber wagons, came and went, but were never 
numerous enough to greatly enliven the 
place, or to very much disturb its tranquillity. 

Indeed, I found little, either in the local 
life or in the appearance of the river and 
the country bordering, that recalled the 
wild, romantic flavor of that favorite song of 
a half-century ago, “ The Blue Juniata.” 
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The Coronation 


By Sydney Brooks 
Lonpon, August 10. 

A CORONATION has its discomforts. Among 
other things it involves waking up and 
breakfasting at an hour which even in New 
York, the city par excellence of early risers, 
would be thought unseemly. I bad received 
from the Earl Marshal’s office, at the re- 
quest of the American embassy, a pass into 
the triforium of Westminster Abbey. The 
gates were to be closed at nine o’clock. A 
hansom took me through a mile or two of 
the back streets of Westminster. Policemen 
stood at every corner, and challenged my 
right to pass, giving way, however, when 
they caught sight of my ticket. Eventually 
we pulled up in a mean street a quarter of 
a mile or so from the great pile. A peer’s 
coach, magnificently gilded and emblazoned, 
with bewigged coachman, groom, and foot- 
men, was stopped just behind me. The 
coachman had made a mistake and driven 
to the wrong entrance. I expected a 
“scene,” but the peer and his peeress made 
the best of a bad job, got out of their 
coach, clutched their robes and coronets, and 
walked the rest of the way amid the cheers 
and laughter of the swarming gamins. I 
turned into Dean’s Yard, usually the quiet- 
est of all the little havens in which Lon- 
don abounds, but now alive and brilliant 
with troops and coronation guests — admi- 
rals and generals and judges and court offi- 
cials, and women with white plumes in their 
hair, and the lowest of low-cut court dresses, 
with gorgeous trains carried over the arm— 
and so passed into the cloisters, where a 
placard, hung over an opening in the wall, 
announced the entrance to the South Tri- 
forium. Through the opening I went, and 
up the seven-hundred-year-old corkscrewy 
stone staircase, so narrow that one brushed 
against the sides of it, and so dark that one 
had to feel for each step—up and up and 
round and round, until at last an usher, in 
white breeches and stockings and velvet coat 
with gold buttons, and a generous flummery 
of lace and ruffles, drew me courteously 
through an arch, and I found myself in the 
South Triforium,some hundreds of feet above 
the nave. It was then about 8.30, and as the 
King was not scheduled to start from Buck- 
ingham Palace till eleven, there was plenty 
of time to look around. The floor space 
of each transept was given up to gently ris- 
ing tiers of seats, of Chippendale design, 
and upholstered in cream—the peeresses on 
the north side, the peers facing them on the 
south. Above them rose colossal stands ex- 
tending to the floor of the triforium itself. 
These were reserved for members of Parlia- 
ment and their families. Looking beyond the 
transepts and up towards the altar, one saw 
more boxes and galleries on each side. Long 
before the King arrived, all the seats were 
filled up, and the general coup dil had 
become firmly outlined. From the height 
of the triforium details were, if not lost, at 
least somewhat blurred, possibly to the ad- 
vantage of the view. Craning over the west- 
ernmost edge, just above the door by which 
the royal procession was to enter, and gazing 
up the length of the Abbey, what did one 
see? First, a rich blue Worcester carpet 
stretching along the vista to the carven 
height of the choir screen: Then, on either 
side of it, the rows of guests in a mosaic 
of color. Here by the door a jumble of 
shimmering hues, a great glittering splash, 
that resolved itself under opera-glasses into 
a dozen or so Indian princes, with flashing 
turbans and ropes of jewels. Farther on, a 
long line of scarlet cloaks edged with mini- 
ver and hung with gold badges—provincial 
mayors these. Above them and among them, 
admirals in resplendent gold and blue coats 
over white breeches and stockings; army offi- 
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cers in scarlet and gold; Scottish chieftains 
in flowing dark green tartans; the Earl Mar- 
shal’s officers showing people to their places, 
with crimson gold-tipped staves; and domi- 
nating all, the white plumes and: dresses of 
the women. White was the supreme color, 
but many had experimented with exquisite 
results in pale blue and heliotrope, pink, and 
the lightest greens. It may have been the 
softened light or the merging influence of 
the old yellow-gray stones of the Abbey, but 
so far as one could see, not a wrong note was 
struck anywhere. Over the dark blue and 
amber hangings that covered the front of 
the galleries, the colors waved and sparkled 
at one as restfully as an April sea. Along 
the line of the boxes on the floor stood huge 
busbied Grenadiers as sentinels, alternating 
with Yeomen of the Guard dressed as in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day. These and the yel- 
low-gray pillars of the Abbey alone were 
motionless. All else went billowing and 
sparkling in long harmonies of shade and 
light. On the floor by the entrance the move- 
ment was incessant—anxious officials hover- 
ing in and out, little pages in fancy cos- 
tumes trying to find the peers that belonged 
to them, aides-de-camp flashing in with mes- 
sages at a pace that was as near a run as 
they dared to make it, and, above all, peer- 
esses following one another in swift succes- 
sion. English peeresses, in their robes of 
state, should never be allowed to sit down; 
they are so much more impressive walking. 
It was a quite wonderful sight to watch 
their entrance. In they came with their 
crimson fan-shaped trains, edged with 
ermine, spread out behind them on the car- 
pet—looking, at least from the triforium, 
like majestic birds with shining crest, white 
body, and huge red tail. Their coronets they 
carried in their hands, and so passed re- 
splendently up the nave and through the 
arch of the choir screen, where they were 
lost to view. At the same entrance came in 
the ministers and attachés and foreign am- 
bassadors in a blaze of stars and ribbons; 
privy-councillors in white knee-breeches and 
silk stockings and blue and gold coat, jerked 
by the unaccustomed sword; judges and lords 
of Appeal in full glory of wigs and scar- 
let mantles; knights of the various orders 
in brilliant cloaks of all hues. Of all these 
perhaps the ones who caught the eye most 
surely were some of the great Indian rajahs, 
walking columns of silk and diamonds, opals 
and pearls, who flashed up the nave at a 
sharp military step and for the moment 
made all else seem colorless. These, with 
the peers and peeresses and the foreign am- 
bassadors and colonial Premiers, passed 
through the choir screen to the privileged 
places beyond. 

The screen made an excellent break as 
one’s eye swept up the length of the Abbey. 
On the top of it were massed the orchestra, 
eighty strong, and the royal trumpeters, 
who sounded the fanfares on silver trumpets, 
and stood out gorgeously in their murrey 
and gold. Along the galleries ot either end 
was placed the choir of four hundred picked 
voices. In the centre of the screen, a con- 
spicuous figure, the conductor, Sir Freder- 
ick Bridge, in robes of brilliant fiowing scar- 
let, waved his baton. I walked eastward 
along the triforium to see what was beyond, 
halting just above the choir. Far below 
in shadow were the choir stalls, occupied by 
the ambassadors and ministers and rajahs 
whom I had seen enter. Above them a great 
splash of red marked the judges’ gallery; 
then tier upon tier of women’s dresses, in- 
terspersed with uniforms; then the north 
transept, a mass of somewhat heavy, un- 
imposing scarlet, where sat the peeresses 
with coronets in their laps. Above them 
the colossal gallery for members of Par- 
liament and their wives. Opposite, in the 
south transept, and therefore just below 
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where I stood, the scene was duplicated, 
though the ermined shoulders of the peers 
broke the monotony of scarlet. Not many 
of the members of Parliament are in the 
regular army, yet nearly all sported a uni- 
form of sorts. Only two or three at most 
appeared in ordinary morning dress. To- 
gether, the two transepts must have held 
nearly 2500 people. Looking beyond them, 
one’s eye travelled over more galleries, past 
the exquisitely furnished royal boxes, re- 
served for the King’s and Queen’s private 
friends, until it rested on the altar, where 
all was glittering white and gold. In the 
space between the two transepts, called the 


’ theatre, stood the two thrones, facing the 


altar and set on a dais, the King’s being to 
the right. Some five yards further on, still 
facing the altar, was the famous coronation 
chair. To the right of it, but some little 
distance, almost, indeed, under the shadow 
of an arch, stood two recognition chairs, 
facing northwards, with faldstools in a soft 
light blue before them. Down from the 
altar ran a magnificent Eastern rug over 
a blue-gray carpet. 

Such, roughly, was the general setting. 
There was always something fresh to dis- 
cover in it, and time went by easily. . About 
ten o’clock the preliminaries began. The 
regalia were brought from the Jerusalem 
Chamber, laid on the altar, and dedicated. 
A procession formed, headed by trumpeters, 
followed by the choir, the subdean of West- 
minster, and the prebendaries in their crim- 
son robes. Out bursts the splendid hymn, 
*“O God, our help in Ages past,” and with 
slow ecclesiastical pomp the regalia are 
borne down the nave and into the annex, 
there to await the coming of the King and 
Queen. They were hardly deposited before 
the Prince and Princess of Wales arrived 
and passed up the nave, the Prince to take 
one of three seats just in front of the rows 
of peers, the Princess to disappear into the 
royal box just behind the _ recognition 
chairs. After this it rained princesses for 
a while. All had huge ruby and purple 
trains, bordered with broad bands of gold, 
dragging on the carpet behind them; all 
were followed by their ladies, whose light 
gay dresses and trains of dazzling gold and 
white, or shimmering silver, or pale pink, 
looked a good deal prettier and more com- 
fortable; all had an anxious moment as they 
reached the steps leading to the royal box 
and were called upon to negotiate three or 
four yards of train on a staircase with 
a turn in it. They did it to the stupefac- 
tion of all masculine lookers-on. T can’t tell 
you how, but they did it. You saw a gath- 
ering in of “things,” an active lady-in- 
waiting, the gleam of an arm—and then, the 
back view of a happy princess mounting up- 
wards with her bundle. 

At last! The guns are booming. The 
King has started from Buckingham Palace. 
Soon the just-caught sound of cheers out- 
side the Abbey tell us within of his Ma- 
jesty’s arrival. There is a pause; their 
Majesties are robing in the annex. Excited 
officials scurry about the entrance door. 
Then slowly the procession enters. First, 
chaplains-in-ordinary, canons of the Abbey, 
prebendaries, and deans —a scarlet - hooded 
group; after them, heralds and knights and 
pursuivants in medieval bravery, followed 
by officers of the great orders of knight- 
hood in flowing purple—gold and the rich- 
est of blues their colors; then the standards 
of Ireland, Scotland, and England, borne 
by hereditary standard-bearers—golden-yel- 
low and crimson; then, the four Knights 
of the Garter who are to hold the canopy 
for the King’s anointing—Rosebery, Cado- 
gan, Derby, and Spencer—each with his coro- 
net carried by a page; behind them, Mr. 
Balfour in simply Privy - Councillor’s uni- 
form of blue and white, and on a line with 

























him the Duke of Devonshire, more bored 
than ever in his heavy red robes. Then, the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland; the Archbishop 
of York in a dazzling cape of gold and white 
with touches of crimson damask; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, magnificent in cream 
and blue and gold; then the Queen’s regalia 
—the Ivory Rod, the Sceptre, and the Crown 
—and, lastly, the Queen herself. Her face I 
could not see; I am told it was tense with 
excitement. From the triforium one saw 
her well-known figure enter with dignity and 
steadiness, in spite of the tremendous train 
behind her. The train was so big—some six 
yards long—and so heavy—it took eight 
men and the Duchess of Buecleuch to carry 
it: A suite of six in red and white followed, 
and then came the four ladies in waiting, 
the four women of the bed-chamber, and the 
four maids of honor. 

Another pause, and you could feel expec- 
tancy rising to a fever. We watched impa- 
tiently the beginnings of the second proces- 
sion—the historic regalia, the great digni- 
taries with their little dots of pages behind 
them, the Duke of Marlborough bearing St. 
Edward’s Crown. The King held all 
thoughts, and everything seemed wearisome 
till he appeared. At last he came, walking 
slowly, but with obvious firmness. A rustle 
and suppressed exclamation ran through the 
six thousand present. I thought they could 
hardly restrain a cheer. If one man had 
but raised his voice in greeting, the Abbey 
would have rocked with the answering thun- 
der. But the tense moment passed in si- 
lence, and with the sincerest mingling of joy 
and sympathy and admiration his subjects 
watched their monarch pass up the nave to 
be crowned. All eyes followed him out of 
sight, barely turning even to notice the rest 
of the procession, though Lord Kitchener fig- 
ured in it. At length the regalia were placed 
on the altar, the King stood up before the 
recognition chair facing northwards, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in harsh, re- 
sounding voice, put the fine old formula to 
the people: “Sirs, I here present unto you 
King Edward, the undoubted king of this 
realm; wherefore, all you who are come this 
day to do your homage, are you ready to do 
the same?” Whereon arose a great shout 
of “God Save King Edward,” thrice re- 
peated, and the silver trumpets broke into 
long and jubilant fanfare. Poor archbishop! 
It was the last time we in the triforium 
could hear his voice, near as we were. He 
is eighty-one years old, feeble and tottering, 
and very short-sighted. As the service went 
on, his voice grew weaker and more falter- 
ing, his steps more and more uncertain. 
He had to be guided by the hand of a bro- 
ther bishop, and from moment to moment 
one expected to see him sink beneath the 
weight of old age and his manifold duties. 
Mercifully the service was comparatively 
short. Both the sermon and the litany were 
omitted, and we passed on at once to the 
taking of the oath. By straining round an 
arch I could see the archbishop addressing 
the King; I could hear a clear voice say, “I 
will.” “TI solemnly promise so to do,” and 
then I saw the King’s hand stretched for- 
ward and placed upon an open Bible, and 
heard the same clear voice, “The things 
which I have here before promised I will 
perform and keep, so help me, God.” Then 
the hand signed the oath, and the Bible 
was kissed and taken back to the altar. 
At the same moment a curtain on the north 
side of the altar parted, and four attend- 
ants bore into the centre of the area a 
gleaming cloth of gold, that even from the 
distance of the triforium, cou!d 1iot be look- 
ed at without blinking. They placed it over 
the coronation chair. The four Knights of 
the Garter, highest of all English noblemen, 
held it up as a canopy on four silver staves. 
The King is relieved of his crimson robes 
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and cap of state, and in a few steps passes 
to the coronation chair. There, hidden from 
the view of all except those immediately in 
front and to the side of him, he is anointed 
by the archbishop on head, breast, and 
hands. The ampulla, a golden oil-vessel in 
the form of an eagle, is borne back to the 
altar. The anointing spoon, a real relic— 
some six hundred years old—into which the 
oil is poured, is also carried back. Sud- 
denly with a flash the golden canopy is re- 
moved, and loud cries reach us of “God 
Bless the King,” as greeting to the anointed 
monarch. He rises, and is invested by the 
Dean of Westminster with a long mantle of 
cloth of gold, hardly less brilliant than 
the vanished canopy—the sort of thing, one 
instinctively whispers, that kings should al- 
ways wear. He sits again, and is presented 
with the spurs and sword with the full rites 
of fourteenth-century chivalry. The Lord 
Great Chamberlain touches the heels of the 
King with the pricks of a pair of golden 
spurs. They are at once laid on the altar. 
The archbishop then girds on him the sword 
of justice, praying that with it the King 
may “do justice, stop the growth of iniqui- 
ty, protect the Holy Church of God, help and 
defend widows and orphans, restore the 
things that are gone to decay, maintain the 
things that are restored, punish and re- 
form what is amiss, and confirm what is in 
good order.” With that the chivalric in- 
vestiture comes to an end. The King now 
assumes the emblems of his temporal pow- 
er; first, the imperial mantle in heavy, glit- 
tering gold, then the armilla or bracelet, 
the world-famous orb, the ring, the sceptre 
with the cross—the ensign of kingly power 
and justice—the sceptre with the dove, which 
is the rod of equity and mercy. 

Then came the great moment cf the day. 
It was nearly spoiled by the archbishop’s 
weakness. He took the crown, and stand- 
ing in front of the King, prepared to place 
it on his head. He lifted it up and leaned 
forward, but whether he was afraid of over- 
balancing himself or had taketh hold of the 
crown the wrong way. I do not know. At 
any rate, just when it was a few inches 
above the King’s head, the archbishop swift- 
ly withdrew it. The effect was curious. The 
choir, seeing the crown descending, and not 
seeing it withdrawn, burst into a tumult- 
uous “God Save the King.” From all parts 
of the Abbey came the thrilling response. 
The electric lights suddenly glittered into 
fulness; the peers and peeresses, with daz- 
zling, simultaneous movement, put on their 
coronets—and the King, for the crucial sec- 
ond in which all this happened, remained 
uncrowned. Luckily at his second attempt 
the archbishop succeeded. The King rose 
with sceptre and orb in either hand, and, for 
the first time facing his subjects, passed 
over to hisrthrone on the raised dais, there 
to receive homage. Princes and nobles gath- 
ered round him. The archbishop, kneeling 
at his sovereign’s feet, swore to “ bear faith 
and truth” to him, the rest of the clergy, 
also on their knees, repeating the same oath. 
Then the Primate, with great difficulty, 
arose, the King helping him, leaned over, 
and kissed the King on the left cheek, and 
so tottered away. The Prince of Wales 
stepped vigorously forward, took off his cor- 
onet, knelt, and did “become your Liege 
man of Life and Limb, and of earthly wor- 
ship, and Faith and Truth I will bear unto 
you, to live and die, against all manner of 
Folks. So help me God.” The words reach- 
ed us in the triforium, with their shrilling 
flavor of a thousand years of kingship. Who 
was speaking? George, Prince of Wales, or 
the Black Prince? Where were we—1902 or 
1327? Representative peers of each of the 
five orders likewise do homage, and so amid 
blare of trumpet and beat of drum the great 
ceremony is consummated. 
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Alice in Summerland 


VII 


“BEFORE I came here,” said the Duchess 
at breakfast the other morning, “I was told 
that you people had a form of amusement 
called the theatre, where you all sat in 
rows with your hats off and watched other 
people cutting up scandalous monkey-shines 
behind the feet-lights, amid all sorts of 
painted landscapes, and dressed in magnifi- 
cent—” 

“Great Scott, Duchess,” cried the Dodo, 
“can’t you give us that sentence on the in- 
stalment plan?” 

“Tt runs like a historical novel in a 
bombazine,” said the March Hare. 

“Magazine, my dear,” said Alice, with a 
smile. 

“Well, bombazine or magazine,” retorted 
the March Hare, “it seems like a historical 
novel complete in one number.” 

“Tt’s more like a continuous performance 
to me,” said the Hatter. “ And without the 
music.” 

“Shut up—every one of you!” cried the 
Duchess, imperiously. “ll make my sen- 
tentiousness as continuacious as I please 
without insulting you people.” 

“Your Grace is perfectly right,” I ob- 
served. “ We do have a form of entertain- 
ment of the kind you mentioned, known to 
some as the play and to others as the 
‘drammer.’ The audience does sit in rows 
and with its hat off, while all that you speak 
of goes on, not behind the feet-lights, but 
behind the foot-lights—” 

“ Ain’t feet the plurality of foot?” de- 
manded the Duchess. 

“Yes,” I replied, “ but—” 

“Then feet-lights is correct,” snapped the 
Duchess. 

“It’s not important,” said I, “and your 
Grace may have it so. Perhaps you would 
like to witness one of these performances. 
If so, I’ll get you tickets for the only drama 
now playing in town.” 

The whole party expressing the wish to 
visit a real theatre, I obtained the seats, and 
we ventured out of the city for the nonce 
into the scenes made famous by “ Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,” a farm play in three rounds 
and six scenes. 

Barring a little difficulty with an usher 
who was disinclined to assign his seat to 
the Dodo, the performance passed off plea- 
santly, the Hatter pulling his hat down over 
his eyes during the last two acts, and the 
March Hare curling up under his seat and 
sleeping whenever the curtain was up. Its 
effect on the Duchess and the Dodo may 
best be described in the conversation that 
took place upon our return to our apartment. 
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“So!” said the Duchess, as we sat about 
the dining-room table and consumed a small 
supper of anchovies and pickles. “ That’s 
what you call the drammer, is it?” 

“Yes,” said I. “The bucolic drama, as it 
were.” 

“Tt didn’t imbue me with colic,” said the 
Dodo. “TI didn’t feel quite so much doubled 
up as long drawn out. I began to think 
it wasn’t never going to end.” 

“ What is the object of the bucolic dram- 
mer?” asked the Duchess. 

“ Booh! What a question!” said the Dodo. 
“That was very evident. Here is a great 
big city with a lot of poor people in it who 
can’t afford to go to the country, so this 
good, kind cireus-man says, ‘ Here, I’ll bring 
the country to them, and let ’em buy as much 
as they can afford.’ ” 

“T fancy,” said I, “that the Dodo has 
hit the nail on the head. The main advan- 
tage of the farm play is that it gives the 
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dweller in urban scenes a glimpse of coun- 
try life.” 

“ At a dollar a glimp,” said the Dodo. 

“What good does it do ’em?” asked the 
Duchess. “I wouldn’t give five cents to go 
off into the country and just sit still for 
four hours looking at a farm; would 
you?” 

“ Sometimes I think I would,” said I, with 
a sigh. “ After one has been cooped up for 
weeks in a hot’and dusty city, full of noise 
and wearisome toil, the quiet of the farm is 
soothing, and to a contemplative soul is 
real tonic. I am a great admirer of the 
farm play —in summer-time — myself, and 
I think it does a lot of good. It brings us 
closer to nature.” 

“As a poem I once read says,” said the 
Dodo, reflectively, 


“To sit on a fence-rail a-watchin’ a farm, 

Has never did no one the least bit of harm. 

To watch the dear chickens a-layin’ their 
eggs; 

To eye the strong plough-horse a-stretchin’ 
his legs; 

To list to the rooster a-singin’ his psalms; 

To take in the Nanny Goats tendin’ their 
lambs— : 

Is mighty good fun for the Peasant or King 

That happens to care for just that sort of 
thing.” 


“That’s my case exactly,” said the Hat- 
ter. “I love the farm play because I find 
it so restful watching others work.” 

“ But,” said the Duchess, “we didn’t see 
any of those things. There wasn’t a single 
soliloquy by a cow, or a dance by a lamb, 
or a sign of a horse. Nothing but a stout 
man from the city showing how much smart- 
er he was than anybody else.” 

“The animals were left to the imagina- 
tion, dear,” said Alice. ‘You know, of 
course, that they were there.” 

“ Well, I can imagine a horse sitting home 
just as easily as I can in a great big uproar 
house, and without paying a cent for it,” 
snapped the Duchess. “ What do folks want 
to go to the theatre to imagine a cow for— 
or a rooster?” 

The question was unanswerable, so I mere- 
ly ventured, “ Well, Duchess, it is the hu- 
man interest this sort of play aims at.” 

“What human interest is there in ima- 
gining a hen?” demanded the Duchess. 

Even the Dodo was at a loss for a re- 
ply, and there was silence for a moment, 
broken only by the snores of the Hatter. 

“T didn’t think there was much in the 
story of the play, did you, Uncle Jab?” ask- 
ed Alice. 

“Was there a story?” asked the Duchess, 
eagerly. “I must have missed it.” 

“Yes,” said I. “There was a thread of 
a narrative—” 

“They didn’t unwind it, did they?” asked 
the Dodo. “If they did, I must have missed 
” 

“Oh yes,” I observed, very uncomforta- 
ble at having to defend the reasonableness 
of this feature of the average farm play. 
“Tt was there, and they unravelled it, but 
the story of the farm play is not usually an 
important feature. It is the local color, the 
atmosphere—” 

“There was lots of atmosphere!” sniffed 
the Duchess. “Smelled to me like Otter of 
Roses.” 

“That wasn’t the play,” retorted the Dodo. 
“That was the people in the row ahead of 
us. They had it on their handkerchiefs. 
Every time the blind heroine came out they 
bathed their eyes with it.” 

“Well, that was the only atmosphere I 
got,” said the Duchess, “and I rather 
thought there was too much of it.” 

“But, certainly, Duchess,” said I, “ you 
must have enjoyed the music by the village 
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choir, and the discomfiture of the viliage 
bully, and the corn-husking scene—” 

“Not at all,’ said the Duchess. “I 
didn’t enjoy them at all. I didn’t blame 
the funny man for getting mad at the choir, 
they sang so badly, and as for the discom- 
bobulation of the village bully, I don’t be- 
lieve it happened, and if it did I’m sorry. 
The smart city man seemed to me to deserve 
a good licking, and I’ll bet he’ll get it be- 
fore he gets through. As for the husking- 
bee, I’d have liked it very much if I could 
have joined in. But what fun there is in 
going to a party and just looking on I can’t 
see.” 

“Well, as a phase of life, Duchess—” I 
began. 

“What part of this country does that kind 
of life come in?” asked the Duchess. 

“New England,” said I. “The village 
store and post-office scene was very true to 
the life; the farm-yard was an exact repro- 
duction of scenes I have myself looked upon 
many a time, and the last scene of the farm- 
house and the hills in the distance and the 
snow falling over all was notably real.” 

The Duchess laughed scornfully. 

“ Snow!” she ejaculated. “Gay snow that 
was. I glued my eye on one flake of it at 
the beginning and kept it there to the end, 
and it never gave a sign of melting. It’s 
my belief it was made of paper. Where is 
New England, anyhow?” 

“It is made up of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island—” 

“Rhode Island?” said the Duchess. 
“That’s where Newport is, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Then I’ve got you there!” cried the 
Duchess, triumphantly. “I met a man from 
Newport once, and he told me all about the 
way they live there, and there wasn’t any- 
thing like Quincy Adams Sawyer in New- 
port life.” 

“Well, of course,” I replied, “life varies 
in New England just as it does in old Eng- 
land. The phase you saw was of one kind, 
and the Newport phase is of another.” 

“Oh, that’s it, eh?” said the Duchess. 
“Very well, then. Only next time you take 
me to see a New England play give me a 
glimpse of life on a Newport farm—that’s 
what I want to see—one with an automo- 
bile smash-up, and a tennis-match, and bath- 
ing - suits, and casino - huskings, ending up 
with a monkey dinner. If it’s human inter- 
est I’m in search of I want it about interest- 
ing humans—and now off to bed, every one 
of you.” 

And with this I was left to my own re- 
flections. I reached a conclusion before re- 
tiring that the success of a farm play de- 
pends wholly upon one’s point of view. I 
like them tremendously, because they are 
pleasant spectacles, and one need not listen 
to the dialogue or be moved by the compli- 
cations of the plot unless one is minded to; 
but I can imagine people who would find 
them an unmitigated bore. 

To be Continued. 





Correspondence 


A DEFENCE OF THE HORSE 
Brook.yn, August 12, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—In your issue of the 9th inst. un- 
der Correspondence there is a letter from 
J. W. C. bearing out the letter as written 
by G. A. A. in your issue of the 5th of 
July regarding the “ Horse Being a Fool.” 

I let the first letter pass me without an- 
swering in defence of man’s best friend. But 
when J. W. C. writes that the horse is the 
most unreliable of all the domesticated ani- 
mals, and calls it an erratic beast, is it 
not time for some one to defend the horse? 
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Mr. G. A. A. says that the horse is part 
maniac and part idiot, and every horse de- 
velops a homicidal mania at some time. 

He mentions several incidents, such as @ 
horse being frightened at a fluttering leaf, 
the crowing of a rooster, and so on. 

Does he ever stop to think that because 
a woman tripped over another’s skirt and 
fell, somebody shouted, “ The bridge is fall- 
ing,” and because of that fool eleven per- 
sons were killed? This at the opening of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Did he ever attend a theatre or hall full 
of people, and have a fire-apparatus drive 
past the door, and some man fool in the 
house shout “ fire,” and immediately the au- 
dience make one rush for the door? 

No; the horse is not alone in being part 
maniae and part idiot. And the two inci- 
dents he mentions are seldom, if ever, heard 
of, in comparison with the number of horses 
in use and the valuable services they render 
to man. 

If G. A. A. and J. W. C. want to see a 
fool horse, take themselves to any fire sta- 
tion in this city, and there await an alarm 
of fire. Then see a most magnificent bit 
of fool-horse work, dashing from his stall, 
into the harness, never touched by the hand 
of man. 

Watch a Park policeman. See his horse, 
how he carries himself in a runaway. How 
he sides up to his runaway and heads him 
off. Watch the post -collector’s horse, how 
he stops at his respective boxes. The cav- 
alry horse, the ambulance horse, the car- 
riage horse, the circus horse, and last, but 
not least, the faithful farm horse. 

Did not Mr. G. A. A. and J. W. C. ever 
feel like running away after some special 
event, and kinder await some one to come 
and hunt them up? I know I have, and it’s 
only human, and the horse is human, almost. 
In my every-day dealings in life my choice 
would be with that of a horse more than 
with the average run of men. Treat him 
(the horse) kindly, and he’ll remember it; 
not so with the man. 

I say the horse is not a fool, and I leave 
it to the Editor and all of HArPEr’s readers. 

W. IrvING GLOVER. 


TEN THOUSAND FEET ABOVE 
THE SEA 
Victor, CoLorano, August 7, 1902. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—As a subscriber of your periodical 
(and as stenographer for Stratton’s Inde- 
pendence gold-mining company) permit me to 
take exception to the statement in the last 
issue of your paper that the electric plant 
at Bogota, at an elevation of 8300 feet above 
sea-level, was the highest of its kind. 

Perhaps a word of explanation in refer- 
ence to Stratton’s Independence would be in 
order. It is a gold- mine, situated in the 
Cripple Creek mining district, in Teller 
County, Colorado. The elevation above sea- 
level of the district varies from 9500 to 
11,000 feet. The Independence mine being 
nex. Victor, Colorado, it is safe in esti- 
mating the elevation of the mine at 10,000 
feet. The mine has its own electric plant, 
and such being the case, possibly is the high- 
est of like nature in active operation. 

Trusting you will meet the above in the 
same spirit it is sent, I beg to be 

Yours very truly, 

Box 377. Wa ter R. SWANK. 

[We thought when we printed that item 
from Bogota that there must be one higher 
somewhere in the United States, but we were 
not aware of its exact location. The con- 
firmation of our impression is, of course, 
gratifying.—Ep1Tor.] 



















In Pastures New 
By Henry Edward Rood 
VIII 
The Squire’s Middle-aged Love-affair 


WHEN Ethel and I came down stairs one 
morning, not long after I had purchased 
Job, we found Buzzer and Beeby seated on 
the front steps chattering to a tall, slender 
young girl, whose eyes were dark as the 
violets in the bank outside the hedge, and 
whose cheeks were like the wild roses which, 
later on, were to clamber over the stone 
walls. Her hair was light, her lips were 
pink, her ears were delicate, and she car- 
ried herself with graceful dignity. As we 
eaught sight of her through the screen-door 
Ethel and I stopped momentarily on the 
stairs, and both exclaimed in whispers, 

“Isn’t she a perfect beauty!” 

Buzzer felt us approaching, and, glancing 
up, saw us, and called: 
“Come on, fother! 

Here’s Susan!” 

“ An’ she’ve bwought ’e lov’iest pie!” 
cried Beeby, dancing up and down ecstati- 
cally. “ Mos’ all woobawb— all ’cept out- 
sides, anyhow,” she concluded. 

As we walked out upon the front stoop 
Susan stood facing us, in her hand a large 
white plate covered by a spotless napkin, 
which she handed to Ethel, saying, 

“Mrs. Pagent asked me to bring this over 
to you—I’m helping her now for a while.” 

“Oh yes,” Ethel exclaimed. “ You’re 
Susan, and we bought our horse from your 
brother? Well, Mrs. Pagent is very kind 
to think of us, and to send this—this de- 
licious pie,” she continued, peeking under 
the napkin; at which both children made.a 
dash to her, and seized her skirts, and tried 
to peek under also. ‘“ Please thank Mrs. 
Pagent for me, and say I’!l be careful to 
return the plate and napkin.” 

Then, with a sweet, girlish smile, and the 
rose-color in her cheeks deepening a little, 
Susan walked down the path and beyond 
the hedge. When she was quite out of sight 
and hearing, Ethel turned to me, saying, 
half under her breath, 

“My, but she’s pretty 

“That’s what Squire Springger thinks,” 
Buzzer remarked, in matter-of-fact tones. 

“What!” said Ethel, for once thrown off 
her guard. 

“Squire Springger an’ Jason wus leaning 
on the gate at th’ lane after supper when 
Susan went by,” Buzzer replied, trying his 
best to explain, “an’ he told Jason that 
Susan wus th’ prettiest girl he’d ever laid 
eyes on, 

*“An’ Jason got mad,” Beeby added, in 
virtuous tones, “ an’ told him he’d orter be 
’shamed t’ look at pwetty durls when he wus 
oldenuf to swap his Sunday coat for gwave- 
clo’es, an’ his plug hat for a asbes—asbes— 
for a asbestus cwown. Say, fother, what 
is a asbestus ewown?” 

“T don’t know, little daughter,” I re- 
plied, trying not to choke. “ Let’s go in 
and breakfast now.” 

We had the pie for dessert at our noon- 
day dinner, and left a generous half for Nora 
and Jason and Squire Springger, who finish- 
ed it in the kitchen. As soon as it was dis- 
posed of the Squire came around to the edge 
of the orchard where I was lounging in a 
hammock. 

“Jedge Lathrop,” he began, “d’you sup- 
pose Mrs. Pagent or her new hired gal ac- 
complished thet there dream o’ delight w’ich 
earnal minds ’d vulgarly call rooburb pie?” 

“Why, I think the children said Susan 
made it—the rhubarb pie we had at dinner, 
you mean?” 

“The same,” said Squire Springger, sol- 
emnly. “TI thought as much. Jedge La- 


Come out, mother! 
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throp,” he added, “do you reelize th’ taste 
an’ skill, th’ poetick talent, what sech a 
pie proves? I tell ye, sir, it’s a exhibition 
of positive genus; nothin’ short of it. 
Genus, sir!” he concluded, impressively. 

“Yes,” I assented, “it was a mighty good 
pie.” 

The Squire turned and walked toward the 
gateway; then stopped, and said: 

““i’m goin’ down to th’ village, Jedge, an’ 
maybe to White Plains. Can’t tell posi- 
tively jes yet, an’ don’t know jes when I'll 
be back.” 

Then he turned again and walked on, his 
head bowed slightly as if he were in deep 
contemplation of some important matter. 
I lay there in the hammock looking after 
the old fellow, and wondering what had 
come over him. I had never seen him in a 
serious mood, and didn’t know what to 
make of it. Finally, however, I dismissed 
the matter from my mind, and it did not 
recur to me until after seven o’clock that 
evening, when Ethel was putting the chil- 
dren to bed and I was reclining in a steam- 
er-chair under the two big trees in our front 
yard, blowing rings of smoke through the air, 
and watching the earliest stars come into 
view far, far above. The twilight had 
deepened to dusk, when I saw the front gate 
opened: by a tall, broad-shouldered man 
pushing a bicycle. The great lamp in our 
hallway shed a broad ribbon of light across 
the path, and as he came into it I noticed 
that he was dressed in light flannel outing 
clothes. He wore a Panama hat, a black 
belt, and Oxford ties of patent leather. A 
moment later he stopped and leaned his 
wheel against a tree, and called out: 

“Cowslips an’ shoe-buttons! But it’s 
tough work pushin’ thet machine up hill!” 


“Squire Springger!” I cried in amaze- 
ment. 
“Th’ same,” he responded, cheerfully. 


“Go back to your cheer, Jedge Lathrop— 
don’t come to meet me no further. T’ll 
sorter set down ’longside on thet there gar- 
den-seat.” 

He took a pipe-case from his pocket, ex- 
tracted therefrom a beautiful French brier 
mounted in silver, and filled it. And then, 
by the light of his match, I saw that his 
hair had been cut short, and that his face 
was bereft of that mass of beard which Mrs. 
Goodman had likened to “a hair mattress 
ripped up an’ bulgin’ over.” His mustache, 
too, was trimmed down, but the waxed 
ends stuck out in stiff points. The match 
dropped to the grass, and he put his foot 
on it as Ethel came out on the stoop. The 
Squire was still in the band of light from 
the hall lamp, and politely took off his 
Panama, saying, j 

“Them young turkeys o’ yourn abed yet?” 

Ethel gave a little gasp, and sat right 
down on the door-step, and Squire Springger 
continued: 

“Yes, I *low ’tis a shock, so to speak; 
pretty blame nigh onto a mirakle, hain’t 
it? But T couldn’t help it—reely I couldn’t. 
Arfter dinner t’-day I gotter thinkin’ 
what a frightful old scarecrow I wuz, any- 
how. An’ then I says to myself, ‘No, by 
jing! TI may be a scarecrow, but I hain’t 
a old scarecrow by a long shot; likewise I 
hain’t ever goin’ to be old, scarecrow or 
no scarecrow.’ So I ‘lows to myself it ain’t 
fitten fur me to be round Jedge Lathrop’s 
place lookin’ fur all the world like a mis’- 
able old tomcat, blind in one eye, thet’s 
lost th’ end of his tail in a fight, an’ got 
th’ fur all singed offen one side of him. So 
I reflects, as I swallers th’ last o’ Mrs. 
Goodman’s pie—” 

“T think Susan made it,” 
rupted, mischievously. 

“Oh, did she? Wal, anyhow, I sorter 
commiserated with myself, an’ took a run- 
nin’ jump down to New York an’ bought 


Ethel inter- 
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things; got a hair-cut, shave, shampoo, hed 
my finger-nails londried in th’ barber shop, 
an’— Say, Jedge, what d’ye think o’ them 
socks ?” 

The Squire thrust both feet further into 
the lamp-light, and it shone brightly upon 
the most gorgeous hosiery that ever was 
dyed scarlet and worked with yellow silk. 
Before I could reply, the Squire added, 

“They sorter reminds me, somehow, of a 
eppydemic o’ sca’let fever; an’ I’m expectin’ 
every minute thet them yaller embroideries 
‘ll ring out a fire alarm.” 

While I was wondering what to say, Ethel 
came to the rescue. 

“T think they’re exceedingly picturesque,” 
she remarked, sweetly. : 

“Do you? Do you, reely?” the old fel- 
low inquired, his anxious manner disap- 
pearing, and his usual cheerful expression 
reigning again. “Wal, now, thet’s kind- 
hearted o’ you to say so, Mrs. Jedge. I 
shied at them socks, I’m free to say—shied 
clean across th’ store; but the young man as 
hed me in charge made a dive fur th’ head- 
stall an’ brought me up to ’em again... . 
Don’t know jest whatter do with this 
Pannymaw,” he went on, reflectively, taking 
off his hat and gazing at it. “Ef Martha 
Washin’ton or her colt sees thet head-gear 
they’ll be ambitious t’ eat it up.” 

“T’m sure the hat is very becoming,” I 
said, cautiously. 

Squire Springger again lapsed into si- 
lence, but in a few moments he spoke, and 
this time in a burst of confidence. 

“Looky here, Jedge Lathrop,” he said, 
sheepishly, rubbing his left shin nervously 
with the heel of his right shoe, “ you an’ the 
missus knows more in one second about 
some things than a blind owl would know 
in ten thousand years.” 

“Yes?” said Ethel, encouragingly. 

“Yes,” the Squire responded. “Now I’m 
free to confess to you in th’ bosom of th’ 
family, so to speak, thet I’m almighty tuk 
with thet young person Mis’ Pagent has 
a-helpin’ her.” 

“Susan, you mean?” I suggested. 

“The same; the identical; the particu- 
lar,” he replied. “ And, furthermore, I don’t 
mind sayin’ as how I’m thinkin’ seriously of 
a matrimonial lottery in thet there direc- 
tion.” 

“Very interesting — all 
Ethel managed to articulate. 

“Yes,” said Squire Springger. “ Now I’m 
pretty well fixed up in clo’es an’ sech like 
latytudinnarian excrescences, an’ I’ve got 
two pounds o’ caramels an’ pretzels an’ pep- 
p’mints comin’ along by express with my old 
duds, what the man in th’ store’s return- 
in’ free of charge. But I ain’t on to all th’ 
newfangled notions 0’ s’ciety, an’ I wanter 
ask whether you think a gold toothpick or 
a bottle of hair-ile ’d be more ofay—more 
derigger, as it were; liabler, I mean, to 
ketch the female eye, an’ heave a net o’ tram- 
mels around a sweet young female soul? 
Sometimes,” he continued, absently, “I 
think it ’d look reel deestangay for me to 
lean careless-like agin’ a tree or a fence- 
post when she’s goin’ by an’ pull out a 
gold toothpick, sort of as if them things 
didn’t count f’r a great deal in this world, 
anyhow; an’ then, agin, it looks to me as 
if hair-ile might be more effective.” 

“Tt is a hard question to answer off-hand, 
Squire,” I said. “ You must let us sleep on 
at.” 

“All right,” he said, rising and start- 
ing around the corner of the house with his 
new wheel. “T’ll just take a look at th’ 
creeturs, an’ go to bed.” 

“You'll find your animals all right,” I 
called. “Jason fed and watered them.” 

Ethel and I were deciding to go to bed 
also, a few minutes later, when from the 
region of the barn came sounds loud and 
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awful. We heard Isaac Watts growl and 
utter fierce barks; then there was a con- 
fused riot of clattering hoofs against fence- 
rails, frighted “moos,” and the clucking 
and crowing of distracted fowl. Before 
Ethel and I could reach the barn we met 
Squire Springger coming toward us, tender- 
ly caressing an elbow, and gloomily regard- 
ing a ragged hole in one of his gorgeous 
stockings. He went on toward Jason’s house, 
remarking, as he passed us: 

“Don’t be skeered, Jedge. Th’ creeturs 
was jest welcomin’ me back home.” 

“Didn’t they know you?” I exclaimed. 

“Wal,” he responded, pausing a moment 
in the doorway, “ they didn’t exactly betray 
no signs o’ intimate an’ long-standin’ friend- 
ship.” 

I don’t know at what hour Buzzer and 
Beeby arose the next morning; but I do 
know that the sun was far from high when 
from the lane below our windows came a 
rush, a ringing, and screams of childish 
laughter mingled with the stentorian tones 
of the Squire’s voice as he shouted: 

“Whoa, there! Whoa, I say! 
Kasy!” 

Then there was an instant of tremendous 
silence, broken by a whir and a large, well- 
developed grunt of adult proportions. 

At breakfast, an hour later, the children 
told us all about it; how the Squire had 
started from the barn, where the lane has 
its highest rise, how he had seized the han- 
dle-bars with iron grip, and thrown himself 
into the saddle just as the machine started 
to run away. It went faster and faster, 
they said, leaping and plunging from side 
to side, while the Squire jerked the handle 
with all his strength, and, finally, as a last 
desperate resort, turned it slam-bang into 
the side of the lane, and pitched headlong 
into the air. 

“ And where is it now, little folks?” Ethel 
asked, pouring warm, rich milk into Buz- 
zer’s outstretched glass. 

“He’s tooked it over for a pwesent to 
Shusan,” Beeby replied. “Naughty man in 
New York store soldim lady bykle. Tha’s 
why he touldn’t wide it.” 

“ Ah!” said Ethel. 


Easy! 





Finance 


NOTWITHSTANDING many deterrents to 
active bull speculation, which in former 
years would have been followed by declining 
prices, the securities markets have ruled 
strong lately. Not a day has passed with- 
out its quota of “high record prices,” made 
by various stocks, railway and industrial, 
cheap and dear. The outside public has 
manifested no interest in the stock-market’s 
fluctuations, the allurement of this possi- 
ble way of winning quick wealth not being 
potent enough to pierce through the settled 
apathy of the lambs. The investor remains 
also undisturbed. The securities which he 
holds are very high, but he will not dispose 
of them, because he is puzzled to reinvest 
his surplus more profitably, all securities, 
those which he holds and those which he 
does not, being on the same altitudinous 
plane. As for realizing on his investments 
and hoarding the cash, there is no reason 
why he should do so. The country may not 
become more prosperous and the intrinsic 
value of the securities in his strong-box may 
not appreciate further, but there is no very 
black cloud in the financial sky just now, 
unless it be that which is imagined by the 
more timid, begotten possibly of the curi- 
ous superstition that much happiness can- 
not last long, and, similarly, that the pres- 
ent prosperity is so great and has lasted 
so long that the culmination of it should 
not be far off. This class of investors num- 
bers many who disposed of their securities 
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some months ago, and have in the mean 
time seen the prices of the same securities 
rise still further or hold their own firmly. 
Without the co-operation of either the in- 
vesting or the speculating public, such trans- 
actions as have taken place in the stock- 
market have been obviously the result of 
“ professional” trading. In open defiance 
of money-market uncertainties, there have 
been pools and individual operators of large 
calibre who have continued their stock-mar- 
ket manipulation as blithely as if the mon- 
etary outlook were cloudless and the sup- 
plies of the munitions of war unlimited. 
To the extent that such manipulation has 
had for an object the arousing of public 
interest sufficiently to *‘ market” the lines 
of stocks acquired by the manipulators at 
lower figures, it has been a failure. But it 
is possible that the foresight of these opera- 
tors is marvellously clear, and that their 
present maneuvres are preliminary to a 
more extensive and more aggressive cam- 
paign, justified by future developments 
known or foreseen by them alone. The 
highly professional character of the stock- 
market has frightened some, has mystified 
others, and forces students of the financial 
situation to fall back on the consideration 
of general conditions, though these have un- 
dergone no appreciable change lately. 

The absence of hearty co-operation that 
has attended the efforts of the cliques and 
individuals who have been responsible for 
nearly all the advances in stock prices is 
directly traceable to the monetary outlook. 
The crops promise to be unusually heavy. 
That is a bull argument. But it will take 
money to move those same heavy crops, and 
New York will be called upon for help, as 
usual. The demand for currency from the 
interior, moreover, finds the New York banks 
with their surplus reserves much below what 
they usually hold at this season. That is a 
bear argument, since it obviously precludes 
extensive bull speculation, which can only 
be carried on with the aid of money loaned 
by the financial institutions. The reserves 
of the New York banks are lighter to-day 
than at this time in any year since the hard 
times of 93. At this moment, there has 
been some relief from the heavy pension dis- 
bursements, which has checked the loss of 
money to the Treasury resulting from the 
excess of government receipts over expendi- 
tures. Should there be a further falling off 
in the receipts from customs the banks will 
suffer less from the irrational fiscal system 
which the most practical nation in the world 
persists in permitting to exist. Further re- 
lief in the local money-market will come 
from the resumption of the loans made by 
foreign bankers to New York through opera- 
tions in the foreign-exchange market. The 
delicate relations existing between the 
money-markets of the world render such 
operations logical. Foreign exchange rates 
have fallen materially below the gold-export- 
ing point, because foreign capital is loan- 
ing in New York, being attracted hither by 
the higher cash rate at this centre. The 
Bank of England’s proportion of reserve to 
liability is the same as it was a year ago; 
the Bank of France has been increasing its 
supply of gold and decreasing its loans; 
the reserves of the New York Associated 
Banks, on the other hand, have been stead- 
ily dwindling. Heavy selling of sixty and 
ninety day grain and cotton bills is the 
method employed to borrow Europe’s money, 
and this, combined with the conditions out- 
lined above, may enable us to avoid a really 
serious pinch in money. There is no doubt 
that we shall have a large available sur- 
plus of agricultural products for export, 
with which to pay for the recent borrowings. 
But to what extent we shall be able to re- 
duce our total indebtedness cannot be pre- 
dicted, since none can tell how much of our 
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corn and cotton Europe will take from us. 
That such a showing in our foreign trade 
as was made during the past year will not 
be repeated during the next twelve months is 
certain. But the amount owed by our bank- 
ers and syndicates to Europe is enormous. 
All in all, it will be seen that while the 
chances of serious monetary trouble this au- 
tumn have been greatly lessened by the pres- 
ent condition and prospects of the crops, the 
situation is still a delicate one, and one 
which must be watched with the utmost 
care. 

Money-market uncertainties, however, con- 
stitute but one phase of the situation. Many 
competent observers, who counsel conser- 
vatism for the time being, are firm believers 
in ultimately higher security prices. Their 
belief is based upon an equally strong 
conviction that the business of the coun- 
try generally will be greater during the 
next year than during the past. It is well 
to weigh carefully such facts and expecta- 
tions as are presented in support or in re- 
buttal of such a belief. In 1896 the average 
price of the active railway stocks was $41 
per share. To-day, six years later, it is 
over $125. At that time quoted values were 
below actual values, and far below, of course, 
potential values. The American people were 
not only down to hard-pan; they were even 
lower. The productive forces of the rich- 
est nation in the world’s history, pent up 
during the years of the period of depres- 
sion and repression, at last burst forth, and 
aided by Providence, produced a period of 
remarkable prosperity. This prosperity, and 
its duration, its extent, its stability, were 
underestimated. The growth of the coun- 
try, in population, in development of nat- 
ural resources, in industrial enterprises and 
productive skill, was stupendous. This 
growth placed the railways in a position 
of solidity, which the increased knowledge 
of scientific operation has made doubly se- 
cure. The increase in permanent traffic re- 
sulting from the greater population, greater 
wealth, and greater industrial development 
put out of the question the possibility that 
the transportation industry of this country 
will ever again sink to the depths of past 
years. This, to be sure, means that it is 
unlikely the average price of railway stocks 
will sell again at the low level of 1896. 
But at present it is evident that if value- 
making conditions have improved enormous- 
ly, so have prices risen proportionately. The 
growth of our foreign trade of late years 
is reassuring to the optimists, but the fig- 
ures of the last fiscal year show a very great 
falling off in the excess of exports over im- 
ports, due, to be sure, to the failure of last 
year’s corn crop. While a repetition of this 
is not to be expected this year, and while 
the volume of exports of manufactures kept 
up, at the same time over-optimism is not 
judicious in stating generalities. Further 
advances in stock prices will not be justi- 
fied unless there is a corresponding increase 
in values. Large crops will insure large 
earnings to the railroads, but they will also 
mean lower prices for staples, and a con- 
sequent non-increase in the purchasing pow- 
er of the agricultural class. The majority 
of stocks can scarcely be tempting to invest- 
ors at the prevailing level. The demand of 
bonds also shows that the public is well 
provided, and syndicates are now carry- 
ing huge blocks which they have been unable 
to market. These various conditions and ex- 
pectations show the wisdom of conservatism 
in making new ventures in the security mar- 
ket. The period of prosperity is in its sixth 
year. There are excellent prospects of its 
prolongation for at least another twelve- 
month. There may be even greater pros- 
perity. But only in such a contingency 
would a further rise in price, because of the 
increased intrinsic value, seem to be justified. 
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*‘And lay on the table four thousand pounds” 


The Intrusions of Peggy 


By Anthony Hope 


CHAPTER XVI 
MORAL LESSONS 


RS. BONFILL sore at the damage to her infallibility; Bar- 
M mouth still feeling that rude and sacrilegious thrust at 

ennobled ribs; Lady Barmouth unable to look her neigh- 
bors in the face; Mervyn fearing the whispers and the titters; 
Lady Blixworth again wearily donning her armor, betaking her- 
self to Barslett, goading Audrey Pollington into making herself 
attractive; the Glentorlys and a score more of exalted families 
feeling that they had been sadly “let in,” treacherously beguiled 
into petting and patroniz'“g an impossible person; Airey Newton 
oppressed with scorn of nself, yet bound in his chains; Peggy 
persuaded that somethin, must be done, and shaken out of her 
usual happiness by the difficulty of doing it: all these people, and 
no doubt more besides, proved that if the. world is not a foot- 
ball for every wanton toe, neither is it an immovable, unimpres- 
sionable mass, on which individual effost and the vagaries of this 
man or that make absolutely no impression. Trix’s raid had met 
with defeat, but it had left its effect on many lives, its marks in 
many quarters. <A sense of this joined with the recognition of 
her own present wretched state to create in Trix the feelings 
with which she regarded her past proceedings and their outcome. 
So many people must have grudges against her; if she was not 
penitent, she was frightened; her instinct was to hide, however 
much che might still hanker after the glories of conspicuous 
station. Of Airey’s disturbance and of Peggy’s fretting, indeed, 
she had only a vague inkling; the world she had left was the 
vivid thing to her; it seemed to ring with her iniquities as her 
guilty ears listened from the seclusion of Harriet Street, Covent 
Garden. She knew it called her impossible; she could not have 
resented Lord Glentorly’s “ pirate craft.” 

Not even on Mervyn himself had she been so great an influence 
as on Beaufort Chance, and, great as the influence was, Beaufort 
greatly, though not unnaturally, exaggerated it. He set down to 
her account all the guilt of those practices for which he had 
suffered and of which Fricker was in reality the chief inspirer ; 
at any rate, if she had not counselled them, she had impelled him 
to them, and had then turned round and refused him the reward 
for whose sake he had sinned. If he ranked now rather with 
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Fricker than with Mervyn or Constantine Blair, or the men of 
that sort who had been his colleagues and his equals,.the heaviest 
of the blame rested on Trix. If the meshes of the Fricker net 
enveloped him more closely day by day, hers was the fault. 
Countenanced by an element of truth, carried the whole way by 
resentment, by jealousy, and by the impulse to acquit himself at 
another’s expense, he would have rejoiced to make Trix his 
scapegoat and to lay on her the burden of his sins. Though she 
could not bear his punishment, he welcomed her as his partner 
in misfortune. He longed to see her in her humiliation, and 
sought a way. When he asked himself what he meant to say to 
her he could not answer; his impulse was to see her in the dust. 

The Frickers often talked of Trix—Fricker with the quiet 
smile of a man who has done what he had to do and done it well; 
Mrs. Fricker with heavy, self-complacent malevolence; Connie 
with a lighter yet still malicious raillery. An instinct in Chance 
made him take small part in these discussions and display some 
indifference towards them; but soon he gleaned what he wanted 
from them. Fricker had found out where Trix was; he had re- 
ceived a brief note from her, asking to be informed of the full 
extent of her speculative liabilities. He described with amuse- 
ment the lucid explanation which he had sent. 

“YVVhen she’s paid that, and her other debts—which must be 
pretty heavy—there won’t be much left, I fancy,” he reflected. 

“ Where is she?” asked Uonnie, in passing curiosity. 

“T forget. Oh, here’s the letter. Thirty-four Harriet Street, 
Covent Garden. Hardly sounds princely, does it, Connie?” 

They all laughed, and Beaufort Chance with them. But he 
hoarded up the address in his memory. The next moment, by 
an impulse to conceal his thoughts, he stole an affectionate 
glance at Connie and received her sly return of it. He knew 
that, whatever feeling took him to Trix Trevalla’s, his visit would 
not win approval from Connie Fricker. 

On the following morning Mr. Fricker saw that address at the 
top of another note, whose author introduced herself as a great 
friend of Mrs. Trevalla. Smiling with increased amusement, he 
gave her what she asked—an appointment for the following after- 
noon. It would be Saturday, and Fritker bade her come to his 
house, not to his office. He had heard Connie speak of her with 
some envy, and saw no reason why the two girls should not 
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become acquainted. The object of the visit was, he supposed, to 
make an appeal on Trix Trevalla’s behalf. Experience taught 
him that women attached an extraordinary efficacy to a personal 
interview—extraordinary, that is, where the other party to the 
interview was not a fool. His anticipation of the meeting did 
not differ much from Lady Blixworth’s satirical suggestion of its 
course. 

When Peggy came at the appointed hour (she was so far 
human, Mr. Fricker’s suspicions so tar justified, that she had 
taken much pains with her toilet) she was ushered into the draw- 
ing-room, not the study, and was met by Connie with profuse 
apologies. A gentleman had called on papa most unexpectedly ; 
papa had to see the gentleman because the gentleman was leaving 
for Constantinople the next day. It was something about the 
Trans-Euphratic Railway, or something tiresome. Would Miss 
Ryle mind waiting half an hour and having a cup of tea? Mamma 
would be so sorry to miss her, but it was Lady Rattledowney’s 
day, and Lady Rattledowney was lost without mamma. Did Miss 
Ryle know the Rattledowneys? Such dear people the Rattle- 
downeys were! They were also, it may be observed, extremely 
impecunious. 

Thus vivaciously inaugurated, the conversation prospered. 
Peggy, sorely afraid of giggling, studied her companion with an 
amusement sternly repressed, and an interest the greater for being 
coupled with unhesitating condemnation. Connie ranged over 
the upper half of the Fricker acquaintance; she had been warned 
to avoid mention of Trix Trevalla, but she made haste to discover 
any other common friends: there were the Eli-Simpkinsons and 
the Moresby-Jenkinses, of course; a few more also whom Peggy 
knew. Mrs. Bonfill figured on Connie’s list, though not, she 
admitted, of their intimate circle. (‘She has so much to do, 
poor Mrs. Bonfill, one can never find her!” regretted Connie.) 
Over Lady Blixworth, whose name Peggy introduced, she rather 
shied. 

“Mamma doesn’t think her very good form,” she said, primly. 

Rushing for any remark to avert the threatened laugh, Peggy 
made boldly for Beaufort Chance. 

“Oh ves, he’s a very particular friend of ours. We think 
him delightful. So clever, too! He’s always in and out of the 
house, Miss Ryle,’ She blushed a little, and met Peggy’s look 
with a conscious smile. 

Peggy smiled too, and followed the next direction taken by 
Miss Connie’s handsome eyes. 

“T see you’ve got his photograph on the table.” 

“Yes. Mamma lets me have that for my particular table.” 

Evidently Peggy was to understand that her companion had a 
property in Beaufort Chance; whether the intimation was for 
Pegey’s own benefit or for transmission to another was not clear. 
It was possibly no more than an ebullition of vanity—but Peggy 
did not believe that. 

“We ride together in the morning sometimes, and that always 
makes people such friends. No stiffness, you know.” 

Peggy, wondering when and where any stiffness would intrude 
into Connie’s friendship, agreed that riding was an admirable path 
to intimacy. 

“And then he’s so much connected in business with papa; 
that naturally brings him here a iot.” 

“TI don’t suppose he minds,” suggested Peggy, playing the 
game. 

“He savs he doesn’t,” laughed Connie, poking out her foot 
and regarding it with coy intensity, as she had seen ladies do on 
the stage when the topic of their affections happened to be 
touched upon. 

Understanding the accepted significance, if not the inherent 
propriety, of the attitude, Peggy ventured on a nod which inti- 
mated her appreciation of the position. 

“Oh! it’s all nonsense anyhow, isn’t it, Miss Ryle? What I 
say is, it’s just a bit of fun.” In this declaration Connie did less 
than justice to herself. It was that, but it was something much 
more, 

Peggy was vastly amused, and saw no reason to be more 
delicate or reticent than the lady principally concerned. 

* May we congratulate you yet?” 

“Gracious, no, Miss Ryle! How you do get on 

At this Peggy saw fair excuse for laughter, and made up her 
arrears heartily. Connie was not at all displeased. Peggy “ got 
ou” further, chafling Connie on her conquest and professing all 
proper admiration for the victim. 

“Mind you don’t say anything to mamma,” Connie cautioned 
her. “It’s all a dead secret.” 

“I’m very good at secrets,” Peggy assured her. 

“He gave me this,’ murmured Connie, displaying a bangle. 

“ How perfectly sweet!” cried Peggy. 

“It is rather nice, isn’t it? I love diamonds and_ pearls. 
Don’t you, Miss Ryle? Lady Rattledowney admired it very 
much.” 

“ Did you tell her where it came from?” 

“No; and mamma thinks T bought it!” 

Pegey had arrived at the conclusion that this guilelessness 
was overdone; she adopted, without serious doubt, the theory of 
transmission. Nothing was to be repeated to mamma, but as 
much as she chose might find its way to Trix Trevalla. The 
information was meant to add a drop of bitterness to that sinner’s 
cup. Peggy was willing to take it on this understanding—and to 
deal with it as might chance to be convenient. 

“TI hope you haven’t foynd me very dull, Miss Ryle?” 

“No!” cried Peggy, with obvious sincerity. Connie had been 
several things, which Peggy subsequently detailed, but she had 
not been tiresome. 

The interview with Mr. Fricker was in a different key, the 
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only likeness being that the transmission theory still seemed 
applicable, and indeed inevitable here and there. The giggles 
and the coyness were gone, and with them the calculated guile- 
lessness: the vulgarity was almost gone. Fricker was not a 
gentleman, but, thanks to his quietness and freedom from affecta- 
tion, it was often possible to forget the fact. He had a dry 
humor, she soon found, and it was stirred by the contrast be- 
tween his visitor’s utter ignorance of business and her resolutely 
businesslike manner. It was evident that she did not intend to 
clasp his knees. 

““T see you’ve taken my measure, Miss Ryle,” he remarked. 
“Mrs. Trevalla has shown you my letter, you tell me, and you 
have come to make me a proposition ?” 

“Tt seems from the letter that they can go on making her pay 
money ?” 

“Precisely —at stated intervals and of definite amounts. 
Three several amounts of one thousand pounds at intervals of not 
less than two months—the first being due immediately, and the 
others sure to come later.” 

“Yes, I think I understand that.” 

“T endeavored to express myself clearly, Miss Ryle.” 

Peggy ignored a profane gleam of amusement in his eye. 

“T suppose it’s no good talking about how she came to buy 
such curious shares,” began Peggy. 

“T think you’ll have gathered from Mrs. Trevalla that such a 
discussion would not be fruitful,” interposed Fricker. 

“ Have you got to pay too?” 

“That question is—pardon me—worse than fruitless; it’s ir- 
relevant.” 

“She can’t pay that money and what she owes besides unless 
she has time given her. And, even if she has, she’ll worry herself 
to death, waiting and watching for the—for the—” 

“Calls,” he suggested. “ That’s the legal term.” 

“Oh yes. The calls.” 

“JT am not the company; I am not her creditors. I can’t give 
Mrs. Trevalla time.” 

“You wouldn’t if you could!” Peggy blazed out. 

“Trrelevant again,” he murmured, gently shaking his head. 

“T didn’t come here to beg,” Peggy explained. “ But I’ve a 
sort of idea that if you had the shares instead of Trix, you could 
get out of it cheaper somehow. I mean, you could make some 
arrangement with the company, or get rid of the shares or some- 
thing. Anyhow, I believe you could manage to pay less than 
she’ll have to.” 

“It’s possible you’re flattering me there.” 

* Vow try? 

“You may, I think, give me the credit of supposing I should 
try,” said Fricker, smiling again. 

“ She'll have to pay, or—or try to pay—” 

“She'll be liable to pay—” 

“Yes, liable to pay three thousand pounds altogether?” He 
nodded. ‘ What are the shares worth?” 

“ Three thousand pounds less than nothing, Miss Ryle.” 

His terrible coolness appalled Peggy. She could not resist a 
glance of horror, but she held herself in hand. 

“Then, if you took them, the most you’d lose would be three 
thousand pounds, and you’d have a very good chance of losing 
less?” 

“T don’t know about a good chance. Some chance, shall we 
say?’ He was more than tolerant; he was interested in Peggy’s 
development of her idea. 

Peggy leant her elbows on the writing-table between them. 

“T want her to be rid of the whole thing—to think it never 
happened. I want you to take those shares from her: tell her 
that they’ve become of value, or that you made a mistake, or 
anything you like of that sort, and that you’ll relieve her of them. 
If you did that, how much money should you want?” 

“You wish to do this out of kindness? To take a weight off 
Mrs. Trevalla’s mind ?” s 

“Yes, to take a weight off her mind. It’s funny, but she 
frets more over having bungled her money affairs and having 
been made—-having been made silly, you know—than over anything 
else. She’s very proud, you see.” 

Fricker’s smile broadened. “TI can quite believe she’s proud,” 
he remarked. 

“Of course, she knows nothing about my being here. It’s my 
own idea. You see what I want, don’t you?” 

“As a business transaction, I confess I don’t quite see it. If 
you appeal to my good-nature, and ask me to make sacrifices for 
Mrs. Trevalla—” 

“No. I don’t expect you to lose by it.” 

Fricker saw the look that she could not keep out of her eyes. 
He smiled fixedly at her. 

‘<But I thought that if you could satisfy them—or get off 
somehow for—well, one thousand pounds, or—or at most one 
thousand five hundred pounds ” (Peggy was very agitated over her 
amounts), “that—that I and some other friends could manage 
that, and then—why, we’d tell her it was all right!” A hint of 
triumph broke through her nervousness as she declared her 
scheme. “I can’t be absolutely sure of the money except my 
own, but I believe I could get it.” She worked up to a climax. 
“T can give you five hundred pounds now—in notes, if you like,” 
she said, producing a little leather bag of a purse. 

Fricker gave a short dry laugh; the whole episode amused 
him very much, and Peggy’s appearance also gratified his taste. 
She unfastened the bag, and he heard her fingers crackle the 
notes, as she sat with her eyes fixed on his. Appeal had been 
banished from Peggy’s words; it spoke in her eyes in spite of 
herself. 

“Mrs. Trevalla has perhaps told you something of her relations 
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with me?” asked Fricker, clasping his long, 
spare hands on the table. 

“I don’t defend her; but you don’t fight 
with women, Mr. Fricker?’ 

“There are no women in business mat- 
ters, Miss Ryle.” 

“Or with people who are down?” 
“Not fight, no. I keep my foot on them.” 

He took up a half-smoked cigar and re- 
lit it. 

“Tm not a Shylock,” he resumed, with 
a smile. “ Shylock was a sentimentalist. I’d 
have taken that last offer—a high one, if 
J remember —and given up my “pound of 
flesh. But you expect me to do it for much 
less than market-value. I like my pound 
of flesh, and I want something above mar- 
ket-value for it, Miss Ryle. I’ve taught Mrs. 
Trevalla her little lesson. Perhaps there’s 
no need to rub it in any more. You want me 
to make her think that she can get out of 
Glowing Stars without further loss ?” 

** Yes.” 

* And you want me to take the risk on 
myself? The loss may run to three thou- 
sand pounds, though, as you say, a lucky 
chance might enable me to reduce it.” His 
fertile mind had inklings of a scheme al- 
ready, though in the vaguest outline. 

“Yes,” said Peggy again, not trusting her- 
self to say more. 

“Very well; now we understand.” He 
leaned right over towards her. “I think 
you’re foolish,” he told her, “ you and the 
other friends. The woman deserves all she’s 
got; she didn’t play fair with me. I haven’t 
a spark of sympathy for her. If I followed 
my feelings, I should show you the door. But 
I don’t follow my feelings when I see a 
fair profit in the other direction. If Mrs. 
Trevalla had acted on that rule she wouldn’t 
he where she is.” He thrust his chair back 
suddenly and rose to his feet. “ I’ll do what 
you wish, and back up the story you mean to 
tell her, if you'll come again and bring that 
pretty little bag with you, and take out of 
it and Jay on this table—”’ MHe paused in 
wilful malice, tormenting Peggy and watch- 
ing her parted lips and eager eyes. “ And 
Jay on the table,’ he ended, slowly, “ four 
thousand pounds.” 

“ Four-—!” gasped Peggy, and could get 
no further. 

“Three to cover risk, one as a solatium 
for the wound Mrs. Trevalla has dealt to 
my pride.” His irony became unwontedly 
savage as he snarled out his gibe. 

Pegay’s face suddenly grew flushed and 
her eyes dim. She looked at him and knew 
there was no mercy. He did not spare her 














AbVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—[Ad7z.] 





A GOOD MILK 
for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk from herds of native 
breeds. BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK herds 
are properly housed, scientifically fed, and are constantly 
under trained inspection. Avoid unknown brands.—[ Adv. 


OF .course you can live without telephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might, because telephone 
service saves time,and time is the stuff of life. Rates for 
Residence Service in Manhattan from $48 a year. New 
cane, ——— Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West “38th Street.— 

Adv 





Let every good fellow now fill up his glass, and let the 
raeake be Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE.— 
dv. 





HfEALTH means strength; ABBOTT’: S, the Original Angostura 
Bitters, means health. At druggists’ and grocers’.—[ Adv. 
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SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. Greater New York. 
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. P. CG. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. 
the work that beautiful, silky posh sought for by the 


laundress. 


Why? 
dripping. 


from burns. 


Not Only the Best, but 

The Most Economical 
Because each fine cut stick of; F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 


It prevents all odor, giving 


The handle saves your fingers 














OKER’S 


BITTERS 


in plain or sweetened Carbonic Waters makes a delicious summer drink. 
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THE GROWTH OF NEW YORK 
IS MARVELLOUS!! 


If you are at a distance and want to invest in this Suburb, directly opposite the centre of New York City, you can 
remit $10 and we will select the best unsold lot and mail you a contract for it. ‘Then you can each month remit 
$10 per lot until paid for, when we will forward a free-and-clear deed with guarantee of title without further 
expense to you. 


LISADES PAR 


ON TITLE TOP SHELF OF NEW YORK, 300 feet higher than the Hudson River, directly opposite Grant’s Mau- 
soleum at 125th Street. May be rea iched by a number of different routes (see below) from all points of the city. 
PALISADES PARK is not merely a “section” or “sub-division,” but a wide expanse of beautiful rolling land. 
A PARK offering the freedom and the pure air of the ideal suburban residence locality, improved with ail the 















































advantages of the c ity: macadamized streets, stone sidewalks, water, gas, electricity, a perfect sewerage 
system, shade trees in abundance, and good _ transportation facilities, which latter will present even a 
greater degree of perfection when the tunnels now building under the Hudson River are completed. 


Stupendous Profits 


UPON THE COMPLETION OF THE 


HUDSON RIVER TUNNELS 


await all who avail themselves of our special offer and secure building nots for cash or on small monthly 
payments of $10 in this superb locality—the coming RESIDENCE DISTRICT on the Jersey side. Over 
ONE HUNDRED residences have already been erected and occupied by their owners, a most desirable 
class of thrifty, discriminating people, who enjoy at their very doors every home convenience, churches 
of different denominations, good public schools, and stores and markets that are first-class. 


$300 BUYS A BUILDING LOT 


FOR CASH, OR 


$10 Down and $10 a Month 


IDEAL HOME SITES 


Here is the ideal spot to bay or erect a home, and here may also be found the greatest investment ever offered in 
desirable real estate. TITL ES GUARANTEED BY THE NORTH JERSEY TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 
But you cannot appreciate the unparalleled inducements herein described without personally visiting the property, 
which may be reached via the Erie Railroad or from Franklin Street and also 42d Street, New York, landing at 
West Shore Ferry, Weehawken, thence by trolley crossing property. Can also be reached by Barclay or 14th 
Street ferries to Hoboken, thence by trolley. Commutation on the Erie, including ferries. only 9 cents, insuring 
comfortable seats in commodious cars, no sro, no transferring, station at PALISADES PARK. 
BUILDING LOTS IN PALIS< ADES PARK, HOICE LOCATIONS MAY NOW BE HAD FOR 
$300. Terms made to accommodate purchasers. Pe mee in price of many hundred per cent. unquestionably 
assured. Call at any time at our office on the property. Take 1:20 train from foot of Chambers Street or 
West 23d Street to Erie Depot at Jersey City. Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, Map, Free Tickets 
on the Erie Railroad, the Greatest Opportunity to Share in the Real Estate Boom—now on. Call or address 


PALISADES PARK COMPANY 
100 Broadway, New York 
Or 244 & 246 West 23d Street, New York 








ABNER DANIEL & WILL N. HARBEN 


Many men like shrewd business with a turn of humor. This 
new novel centres around just such a motive. The love story 
is just as brightly and wittily told. It is a novel both men and 
women will read with special enjoyment. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin S Square, New York 
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Pabst beer 
IS always pure 


The Leading American Beer. Popular at Home and Abroad. 
Specify “Pabst” when Ordering. 






his gaze, but when she conquered her dis- 
may and sat fronting him with firm lips 
again he smiled a grim approval. He liked 
pluck, and when he had hit his hardest he 
liked best to see the blow taken well. He 
became his old, self-controlled, calm self 
again. 

Peggy shut her bag with a click and rose 
in her turn. Her first words surprised Mr. 
Fricker. 

“ That’s a bargain, is it?” she asked. 

“A bargain, certainly,” he said. 

“Then will you put it in writing, please?” 
She pointed at the table with a peremptory 
air. 

Infinitely amused again, Fricker sat down 
and embedied his undertaking in a letter, 
ceremoniously addressed it to Miss Ryle, 
expressed and signed in the name of his firm; 
he blotted the letter and gave it to her in an 
open envelope. 

“It’s as well not to trust to memory, 
however great confidence we may have in one 
another, isn’t it?” said he. 

“Much,” agreed Peggy, dryly. don’t 
suppose I ean get all that money, but ’m 
going to try,” she announced. 

“T dare say there are people who would 
do a great deal for you,” he suggested, i 
sly banter. 

Pegev flushed again. “I shouldn’t ask 
any one like that. I couldn’t.” She broke 
off, indignant with herself; she had taken 
almost a confidential tone. “It’s not your 
concern where or how I get it.” 

“You express the view I’ve always taken 
most exactly, Miss Ryle.” 

He was openly deriding her, but she hard- 
ly hated him now. He was too strange to 
hate, she was coming to think. She smiled 
at him as she asked a question: 

‘Does money always make people like 
What you are?” 

‘Money?’ Fricker stood with his hands 
in his pockets, seeming a little puzzled. 

“T mean. always bothering with it and 
thinking a lot of it, you know.” 

“Qh no! If it did, all men of business 
would be good men of business, and, luckily, 
there are plenty of bad.” 

“LT see,” said Peggy. “ Well, T’ll come back 
if I get the money, Mr. Fricker.” 

“I’m glad Connie gave you some tea,” 

“ We had a very nice talk, thank you.” 

“T won’t ask you to remember me to Mrs. 
Trevalla.” 

“ She’s not to know I’ve seen you. You’ve 
put that in the letter?” 

“Bless my soul, I’d forgotten! How val- 
uable that written record is! Yes, you'll 
find it there all right. The transaction is 
to be absolutely confidential, so far as Mrs. 
Trevalla is concerned.” 

He escorted her to the door. As they 
passed through the hall Connie’s voice came 
from upstairs: 

“Won’t Miss Ryle take a glass of wine 
before she goes, papa?” 

Fricker looked at Peggy with a smile. 

“T don’t drink wine,” said Peggy, rather 
severely. 

“Of course not—between meals. Connie’s 
so hospitable, though. Well, I hope to see 
you again.” 
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ages, 
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“T really don’t believe you do,” said 
Peggy. “ You love money, but-—” 

“T love a moral lesson more? Possibly, 
Miss Ryle; but [ at least keep my bargains. 
You can rely on my word if—if you come 
again, you know.” 

Peggy’s hansom was at the door, and he 
helped her in. She got into the corner of 
it, nodded to him, and then sank her face 
into the fluffy recesses of a big white fea- 
ther boa. All below her nose was hidden; 
her eyes gleamed out fixed and sad; her 
hands clutched her little bag very tight- 
ly. She had so hoped to bring it back 
empty; she had so hoped to have a possible 
though difficult task set her. Now she could 
hear and think of nothing but those terrible 
figures set out in Fricker’s relentless tones 
—‘‘ Four thousand pounds”! 

Fricker turned back into his house, smil- 
ing in ridicule touched with admiration. It 
was all very absurd, but she was a girl of 
grit. “Straight, too,” he decided, approv- 
ingly. 

Connie ran down stairs to meet him. 

“Oh, what did she want? I’ve been sit- 
ting in the drawing-room just devoured by 
curiosity! Do tell me about it, papa!” 


“Not a word. It’s business,” he said, 


eurtly, but not unkindly, “ Inquisitiveness 
is an old failing of yours. Ah!” 

His exclamation was called forth by an 
apparently slight cause. Connie wore a 
white frock; to the knees of it adhered a long 
strip of fawn-colored wool. 

“ You were sitting in the drawing-room de- 
veured by curiosity?” he asked, reflectively. 

“ Just devoured, papa,” repeated Connie, 
gayly. 

Mr. Fricker took hold of her ear lightly 
and began to walk her towards his study. 

“ Odd,” he said, gently, “‘ because the draw- 
ing-room’s upholstered in red, isn’t it?” 

* Well, of course.” Connie laughed rather 
uneasily. 

“And, so far as I know, the only fawn- 
colored wool mat in the house is just outside 
my study door.” 

“What do you mean, papa?” Connie was 
startled, and tried to jump away; Mr. Frick- 
er’s firm hold on her ear made it plain that 
she would succeed only at an impossible sac- 
rifice. 

“And that’s the precise color of that 
piece of wool clinging to your frock. Look!” 
They were on the mat now; the study door 
was open and there was ample light for Con- 
nie to make the suggested comparison. 
“ Look!” urged Fricker, smiling and pinch- 
ing his daughter’s ear with increasing force. 
““ Look, Connie, look!” ; 

“Papa! Oh, you’re hurting me 

“Dear me, I’m sorry,” said Fricker. 
“ But the thought of people listening outsido 
my door made me forget what I was doing.” 
It seemed to have the same effect again, for 
Connie writhed. ‘“ How difficult it is to get 
straightforward dealing!” reflected Fricker, 
sadly. ‘My dear Connie, if you happen to 
have caught any of the conversation, you 
will know that Mrs. Trevalla has learned the 
advantage of straightforward dealing.” 

Connie had nothing to say; she began to 
ery rather noisily. Fricker involuntarily 
thought of a girl he had seen that day who 
would neither have listened nor cried. 

“Run away,” he said, releasing her; his 
tone was kind, but a trifle contemptuous. 
“You'd better keep my secrets if 1’m to keep 
yours, you know.” 

Connie went off, heaving sobs and rubbing 
her assaulted ear. She was glad to escape 
so cheaply, and the sobs stopped when she 
got round the first corner. 

“Connie’s a good girl,” said Fricker, ad- 
dressing the study walls in a thoughtful 
soliloquy. ‘ Yes, she’s a good girl. But 
there’s a difference. Yes, there is a differ- 
ence.” He shrugged his shoulders, lit a 
fresh cigar, and sat down at his writing- 
table. “It doesn’t matter whether Connie 


hed 


_ knows or net,” he reflected, “but we must 


have moral lessons, you know. That’s what 
pretty Miss Ryle had to understand—and 
Mrs. Trevalla, and now Connie. It ‘Il do 
all of ’em good.” 

Then he looked up the position of the 
Glowing Star, and thought that an amal- 
gamation might possibly be worked and 
things put in a little better trim. But it 
would be troublesome, and—he preferred the 
moral lesson, after all. 

To be Continued. 
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THE BEER THAT /4 
MADE MILWAUKEE / 
FAMOUS 4 


Beer is barley-malt and hops---a food 
and a tonic. Just a touch of alcohol in it. 


Not a beverage known to man is more 


healthful, if the beer is right. 


Tis the national beverage, from child- 
hood up, with the sturdiest peoples of the 
earth. 


To the weak, it’s essential; to the strong 
it is good. 





BUT—the beer must be pure. 


Impurity means germs, and germs multiply rapidly in any 
saccharine product like beer. 


And the beer must be old. 


Age means perfect fermentation. Without it, beer ferments 
on the stomach, causing biliousness. 


Schlitz beer is brewed in absolute Not a germ can exist in it. 


cleanliness. These costly precautions have 


It is cooled in a plate glass room, made Schlitz the standard for purity 
in filtered air. wherever beer is known. 


Then it is filtered; then aged for You can get it just as well as com- 
months in refrigerating rooms. After mon beer if you ask for it. 
it is bottled and sealed every bottle ——— 


is sterilized. Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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Chimmie Fadden: 
Mr. Paul Utters 


HISKERS was reading de poipers when I goes into de 
4 libray to put anodder cord of wood on de fire, and I seen 
dat he had someting on his mind dat scratched. 

But foist let me ask you what’s de matter wit de wedder? 
Is it troubled wit dose voleanoes in de Dago Islands, or is it de 
eartquakes out in California? I’ve earned me wages all sum- 
mer, all right, for what wit keeping warm one day and dry de next, 
de log fires in our shack holes out to boin most of de time, and 
I’m up against it hard for de reason why. So I asks Mr. Paul 
what was doing. 

He taught awhile, den he says: “ An all-wise Providence has 
kept from man all knowledge of future wedder, and all means of 
finding out anyting about it. Dis has been done by Providence 
for to keep mankind supplied wit a topic of conversation. 

“Tf we knowed anyting about de wedder except what we find 
out after it happens,” he says, “social intercourse would stop; 
for no man, and few women, would be bold enough to meet a 
fellow-being if dey didn’t know dey could get over de agony of de 
ting by talking about de wedder. 

“Science makes a bluff at finding out in advance if it is going 
for to be clear or not. De goverment keeps a Wedder Bureau 
dat makes a good stagger at foretelling clear, or not clear, by de 
simple rule of guessing. It’s bound to be one ting or anodder, 
so any old guess is sure to come true about half of de time, and 
dat’s a average good enough to brag about.” 

3ut I was going to tell you: Whiskers had someting on his 
mind, and when he’d looked over his spees to see how did I put 
de log on de fire, he says, “ Chames, you comes from among dat 
class of folks, tell me why it is dat so many of dose ridic’lous crea- 
tures wants to make Devery deir political leader.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” I says, “ but dat’s dead easy: dey wants Dev- 
ery for deir political leader because he is a good politician.” 

*“ Answer me civilly, you cub,” says Whiskers. “I want none 
of your jests.” 

“On de level, sir,” I says. “ Dat’s no joke.” 

“Let Chames explain,” says Miss Fannie. 

“Nonsense,” says Whiskers. “A politician is one versed in de 
science of govermental policies. Do you suppose Devery could set 
fort a clear and correct reason for de policy, let us say, of Pro- 


‘““How could he tell why infant industries requires de sustaining hand?” 
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Of Mr. Devery’s Excellence 


Anarchistic Views 


tection? What does he know of de special and intricate causes, 
running into questions of higher finance; touching upon social con- 
dition in deir relations to de—de—dat is, how could he tell why 
infant industries requires de sustaining hand—dat is de arm— 
or radder, I might say—er—” 

“ De sustaining pap-bottle, sir?” chips in Mr. Paul. 

“Young man,” says Whiskers, giving Mr. Paul an iceberg eye, 
“if you is content to find your political arguments in de titles 
to ribald cartoons, IT am content dat you should. I was about to 
say how could a ignorant poisson like dis fellow Devery state de 
case of de undoubted needs of protected industries for more tariff, 
radder dan less?” 

“T suspect,” says Mr. Paul, “dat a man like Devery would 
likely argue by means of object-lessons, and show some wit in de 
process. For instance, sir, take de cotton-weaving industry: Mr. 
Devery, in his rude way, might show dat de New England cotton- 
mills need more protection because under de meager help dey 
now gets from de goverment dey is forced to move deir mills 
to de Souddern States, where dey will benefit by de economy of 
child labor: where six-vears-old girls and boys woik all night at 
de looms—being kept awake by sprays of cold water—and dereby 
earns twenty-five cents, which dey is obliged to spend in de 
companies’ stores. Mr. Devery could show dat de coal operators 
needs more protection because, under de slight aid dey now gets, 
dey is forced to import ignorant, criminal, savage Huns, who re- 
quires regiments of soldiers to protect ’em while dey is murder- 
ing and dynamiting American citizens dey disapproves of. Mr. 
Devery might show—” 

“ Paul, be still!” says Miss Fannie; for she seen dat Whiskers 
was choking wit fits of rage. “Let Chames answer papa’s ques- 
tion.” 

“Maybe I’m to de wrong,” I says, “ but I’m tinking dat Devery 
makes good politics because he gives de people barge picnics and 
beer blow-outs, instead of giving ’em advice. Dat’s all,” I says. 

“De Roman emperors done de same,” says Mr. Paul. ‘“ Dey 
give de people circuses and bread.” 

“But de United States is not Rome, I’ll have you understand,” 
says Whiskers. 

“Not yet, sir,” says Mr. Paul. 


























Velox 


will give 
you the 
most satis= 
factory re=- 
sults from 
your vaca- 
tion nega- 
tives. 


Softness and richness 
with pure blacks and 
mellow high lights are 
Velox characteristics. 

It prints by any light. 
No dark room required. 


NEPERA CHEMICAL CO. 
Division of the General Aristo Co. 
NEPERA PARK, N. Y. 


Velox is sold by all dealers. 





HAY FEVER 


THE NEW INVENTION, THE 


WILSON HAY FEVER DISK 


28 

xf 

ey 28 affords the first and only rational treatment, in 
\ Am excluding from the nose DUST and POLLEN, 
; ,the CAUSES of hay fever. 


EQUIVALENT TO A SEA VOYAGE 
LIEF IMMEDIATE 

Endorsed i the medical profession as the 
only logical treatment. 

‘he disks are made of soft rubber, are invisible 
in the nose, self-retaining, and adjusting to anose of 
any size or shape, and are of no inconvenience to the 
wearer. Can be bre: athed through freely. 

Send for 16-page booklet, with full description, 
report of uniform success last season, and letters from 
relieved sufferers, officers in the U. S. Hay Fever 
Association, railroad men, etc. Address 


THE WILSON HAY FEVER DISK CO. 
727 16th Street, DENVER, COLO. 
Price, complete, $1.50. Patented Sept. 3, 1901 









RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht, and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 











amp } > Seettvens wit illow caeched. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 

Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
G@" Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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A Distinguished Young 
Colored Man 


RoscoE CONKLING BRUCE is a highly edu- 
cated negro, just graduated from Harvard 
University, who goes immediately to Ala- 
bama to join hands and destiny with Book- 
er T. Washington at Tuskeegee Institute. 
He will be in “charge of the Academie De- 
partment of the school. As an orator and 
debater Mr. Bruce has made a distinguished 
record, both at his preparatory school and 
at the university, and as he travels about 
the North and South, either with or apart 
from Mr. Washington, setting forth the 
needs of his people and the merits of the 
institution with which he will be connected, 
he will be found to be a very logical, per- 
suasive, and polished advocate. Unlike not 
a few negroes who have received what is 
technically known as the “higher educa- 
tion,” Mr. Bruce is convinced that Mr. Wash- 
ington is the safest leader his race has; and 
while he believes entirely in the necessity 
of giving selected leaders of the negro race 
the requisite collegiate and university train- 
ing for professional careers, he also believes 
that for the majority of the negroes there 
should be training in the manual arts 
first. 

It will be an interesting and inspiring spec- 
tacle to see Mr. Washington, the self-made 
graduate of Hampton Institute, and Mr. 
Bruce, the carefully reared graduate of Har- 
vard, working side by side as a Moses and 
Joshua for the elevation of their race, which, 
as it exists on the Southern plantation, is, 
to quote Mr. Bruce’s own words in his class- 
day oration at Harvard, “bound hand and 
foot by ignorance and unthrift; slave to 
the untutored impulse of the present, they 
are also slaves to the accumulated impulses 
of their past; being slaves to unillumined 
self, they are slaves to a merciless mas- 
ter” 

Mr. Bruce is the son and only child of the 
only negro who ever sat in the United States 
Senate, Hon. B. K. Bruce, of Mississippi, 
\ ho later was Register of the United States 
Treasury. He was named after Roscoe 
Conkling, the eminent Senator from New 
York State, who, when Senator Bruce en- 
tered the Senate, showed more courtesy to 
Mr. Bruce and more indifference to the color 
prejudice than any other member of the 
Northern group of Senators. 





From Brakeman to Millionaire 


Henry G. Davis, formerly United States 
Senator from West Virginia, does not figure 
as often in the news of the day as he once 
did, but that does not mean that he is not 
taking a large hand in the great matters 
of business and politics. He began life as 
a brakeman on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and got his start. Then, when he 
had enough money to branch out, he bought 
18,000 acres of West Virginia wilderness 
for a few cents an acre. Extensive coal de- 
posits were found, and the timber yielded 
large profits. He built the West Virginia 
Central Railroad, and superintended the 
whole work, so that the workmen said of 
him that he knew every nail that was used. 
This wilderness now has large towns and 
many industries. Some years ago the road 
reached a certain point and stopped. It was 
evident that an important projection would 
be made. A young man went to Senator Da- 
vis and said: 

“Senator, suppose vou knew a_ worthy 
young person who had laid by a little money 
for investment, and you also knew where 
the towns were to be located upon the new 
line. what would you do?” 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “I might take 
the young man’s money and make a thou- 
sand per cent. or so on my investment. I 
own the land.” 

He had gone on horseback over the whole 
route and bought up the station sites and 
surroundings long before the report about 
the new road was published. Mr. Davis— 
or Senator Davis, as he is universally call- 
ed in West Virginia—is one of the leading 
multi-millionaires of the country. 
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LEADING HOTELS 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
ROYAL PALACE HOTEL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


| Occupying an entire block on the ocean front, the location 











| of this new and luxurious hotel combines coolness, quiet 


ness, and the most delightful water views. 
300 ocean-front rooms; 100 with baths. Cuisine and 
service of unusual excellence. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor 





Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
| Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties 
| ciantpeeeel s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 





| Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on_ second floor. 


Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 
Rates, from $2 Upwards. 





Q 
J.WALEXANDER J.H.HYDE 


PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT 


DO 
YOU 
KNOW a 


That you can buy 

| 5% Gold Bonds on in- 
stallments-and mean- 
while have them insured. 


A good*investment 
for you -if you live. A 
splendid protection 
for your family-if 
you die. 


For full intormatron til! 


upand mail couponhelow 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No, 22. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding 
your new issue of Gold Bonds. Base 
figures on a block of $ 
ISSUE tO A MAN .coeeeeeceecnneeeeee years of age 
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Address 
































































HARPER’ 


killed while travelling through France in a forty-horse-power 

motor gives a needed warning as to the dangerous possibil- 
ities in the tremendous speed of very high-powered cars. It is often 
forgotten that accidents, which would be merely vexatious when 
the motor is driven at a moderate pace, become matters of life or 
death to the occupants of a car when it is driven at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour or more. The result of bursting or punctur- 
ing a tire may be compared, in its effect on the motorists, to 
the derailment of a locomotive at top speed. The sudden di- 
minishing of the wheel’s diameter, combined with the drag from 
the deflated tire, instantly swerves the car out of the road, be- 
yond the possibility of control by the driver. Pneumatic tires are, 
unfortunately, at once the most important and vulnerable ad- 
juncts of any car designed to be driven over eighteen miles an 
hour. The rapid circulation of highly compressed air in the inner 
tube makes the tire excessively hot, and thereby weakens it and 
lessens its resistance to punctures. In bad weather wet roads 
aggravate tire troubles on account of the tendency to slip down. 
on the treacherous surface, and rapidity of motion is incompat- 
ible with safety. Besides 
these difficulties, there is 


T ii very dreadful accident in which Mr. and Mrs. Fair were 
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Automobiling 









WEEKLY 


the ascend of a very long steep hili. The matter should be settled 
by refusing a license to any machine which can develop a speed of 
over forty miles an hour, except for use on a special race-track. 


The sensible and vigorous action of the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica with regard to breaking in horses to automobiles has been pro- 
ductive of good results. ‘The schools which have been established 
in several places have met with success and are doing much to 
induce a more co-operative feeling between motorists and horsemen. 
The Automobile Club of California have taken up the matter, and 
will send out a circular containing the pictures which appeared in 
HARPER’S WEEKLY of July 5, anent the training of horse to 
automobile. It is partly as follows: “It is observed that there 
is an increasing feeling of hostility manifested by the people 
around the Bay of San Francisco against the use of automobiles 
on the county roads and driveways, and this is due, in a large 
measure, to the conduct of a few people (generally not members 
of this club), who, by reckless driving and lack of consideration 
for the: occupants of passing vehicles, have caused accidents and 
fright to the drivers of horses. To the thoughtless few, I desire to 

say that it is not a ques- 
tion of law, nor the rules 





always the chance of some 


vital portion of the ma- 7  — a 
chinery giving tvay unde en oy Eto 
the strain; perhaps the a bf 


most dangerous breakages 
are those of the differen- 





tial gear or the steering Ps 
apparatus, and it is im- ~ 
possible to always have the oy 
machine respond prompt- , ‘ 


lv enough without a severe = 
strain on the latter. But, eer 
after all, the chief re- 
sponsibility lies with the 
driver of the car, owing to 
the fact that all the very 
high-powered motors are 
exceedingly simple of con- 
trol, and have therefore 
been largely purchased by 
enthusiastic motorists who 
have the “speed craze,” 
and are entirely unmind- 
ful of the careful judg- 
ment of conditions which 
are required of the driver 
of any car of more than 
thirty horse-power. Nerve 
and a certain amount of 
recklessness, are not usu- 
ally lacking in Americans, 
who, as the owners of fast 
cars, speed them “to the 
limit’ regardless of. the 
safety of their passengers 
and themselves. The laws 
of this country restrict 
this form of madness, and 
owners of racers betake 
themselves to France, 
where smooth roads, the 
absence of easily frighten- 








of the road, but common 
humanity as well as self- 


a 
= oe — interest. that should im- 
a ee — —S pel you, when meeting a 
| Heep: Seed 4 passing vehicle, to first 
pe : | Ys check your speed’ in 
: | every case, and move to 


one side and stop. short 
ee eee if you see that either the 

Ea £8 a horse or the driver is 
oe frightened by your ap- 
pearance. Until horses 
become accustomed to this 
strange machine, there is 
bound to be accidents, 
even with the greatest 
care, but it is the ut- 
most folly to invite bitter 
hostility by  indiiference 
to the fears, as well as 
the rights, of those who 
use horses. We are fond 
of saying that the auto- 
mobile has come to stay; 
so it has, but while it is 
being established, we 
want to get all the sport 
out of it that we can, and 
our enjoyment’ will be 
seriously curtailed by re- 
strictive legislation, un- 
less we make friends in- 
stead of enemies of the 
travelling public. This 
“an be done only by the 
utmost care and_ even 
kindness to those whom 
we meet on the _ high- 
Ways. 


“The Governors of the 
Club believe that the fore- 
going offer can be’ suc- 








ed horses, and indulgent 
speed regulations give full 
opportunity to the fastest 
of motors. Even in 
France, however, the in- 
habitants are beginning to 
evince a distaste for the monster machines which have been pro- 
ductive of so alarming a chapter of accidents. 


The most satisfactory development in the motor line is the 
tendency toward the use of vehicles which \ serve as useful 
additions to a household. The Limousine body has been developed 
as a wet-weather carriage, and it is often constructed to serve 
other purposes. In the illustration on this page is shown a 
vehicle of this type which was made for Mrs. C. P. Huntington. 
It has ample accommodation for baggage, and may be used as a 
station omnibus; in the opera season it would have obvious ad- 
vantages in the crowded streets. 





In pleasant weather in the country curtains are substituted 
for the glass windows, or the top may be removed altogether. This 
comfortable type of machine, which, by-the-way, is somewhat like 
that owned by King Edward, will be found the best suited for all 
kinds of city and country work, while for a long tour it is invalu- 
able. It is not a record-breaker as to speed, but should be con- 
structed with low gears in order to have ample power to carry 
heavy loads and climb steep hills. There is no question but that 
a speed of anything over forty miles an hour is entirely out of 
place on public highways. Even in France many experienced 
motorists believe that the use of high-powered racers as a means 
of conveyance is too expensive and dangerous. The only legitimate 
opportunity to fully use the whole power of such machines is in 


Mrs. Collis P. Huntington’s Limousine Motor, similar to King 
Edward's new Auto-Coach 
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cessfully extended to em- 
brace all of the territory 
around and in the vicin- 
ity of the Bay of San 
Francisco, and the main 
purpose of this circular is to invite all of those who own horses 
that are frightened at the approach of the automobile to send 
their addresses to the President, who, upon request, will endeavor 
to arrange a convenient place to train their horses. 

“ Automobiles cannot be barred from the public roads, nor can 
they be discriminated against in legislation, but whatever may be 
our legal right, we do not wish to annoy, distress, or inconvenience 
those who drive horses, and we are prepared to go to some expense 
and trouble to avoid this result. ? . 

“With your friendly co-operation, we trust that the time will 
soon come when horses will pay no more attention to automobiles 
than they now do to bicycles or electric cars. 

Very respectfully, 
The Governors of the 
Automobile Club of California.” 





The Treasury Department has lately passed a ruling which pro- 
vides for the free re-entry of foreign-made automobiles that have 
previously been assessed by the customs. This is important for 
those owners of machines who wish to take their automobiles 
abroad. It is also possible to reduce the duty by taking the motor 
apart and shipping it as “unfinished machinery,” as it strictly 
comes within the requirements of that clause. This advantage 
was lately made use of by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, who brought 
back with him from Europe an automobile in three separate 
cases. 
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FOR THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
THE CARTHUSIAN ‘AONKS 
OF FRANCE HAVE i_ANU- 


FACTURED THE WORLD-RE- 
NOWNED LIQUEUR KNOWN AS 





i Chartreuse 
NJ —GREEN AND YELLOW— 
il 
y THE ABOVE TRADE-MARK DIS- ‘j 
WV TINGUISHES IT FROM ALL , 
il OTHER CORDIALS, AS DOES ( 
“| THE FOLLOWING SIGNATURE 4 
4 WHICH APPEARS TWICE ON Vv 
i THE LABEL OF EVERY BOTTLE. 
il ak ™~ 
dG & 
My \ 
4 
id 
\ y At first-classWine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 4 
4 Bitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., \ 
‘ Sole Agents for United States. R 
0 a a a ee ee ee 





NEW ENGLAND 


Belt LYatches 


One of 
the styles 
we make 















Ladies’ 
Chatelaines 


Sterling silver 
throughout and 
every detail perfect 
Soft Gray Finish 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS 
Send for our 
BELT BOOKLET 


We show NINE styles 
of these watches 


New 
England 
Watch 
Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
37-39 Maiden Lane 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
131 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Spreckels Building 


$25,000 made from one-half acre. 
Easily grown throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. Room in your garden 
to grow thousands of dollars worth. 


: oots and seeds for sale. Send 4c. 
for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 
D.E.McDOWELL, - JopLin, Mo. 


ACTUAL SIZE 
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Finding a New Name 


In an enterprise involving many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars which was organ- 
ized recently, the man who was furnishing 
the money wanted the selection of the name 
postponed. “Oh, that’s a mere detail,” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ Any fool can do that in five 
minutes.” 

“* My dear friend,” interrupted the man of 
experience, ‘one way or the other the name 
will be worth more than all your money. 
And it will be harder to find a good name 
than it has been to persuade you to in- 
vest.” 

Within the past few months real-estate 
enterprises, book schemes, household arti- 
cles, and what not have been offering prizes 
of thousands of dollars for the best sug- 
gestions of names. The idea is by no means 
new. It crops out about every five years. 
Whether or not the prizes are paid matters 
little; the important fact is that all the in- 
ducements fail to furnish satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Within the past five years some very great 
successes have been made by names, but they 
have usually been accidents, and in most in- 
stances have come from the very agile gen- 
tlemen who devote their energies to news- 
paper and magazine advertising. 

A good name is a large part of a book’s 
success, but when the name of a successful 
book is generally imitated a frost seems to 
biight the whole crop. And so it runs 
from Pullman cars and private yachts to 
patent medicines. “My medicine was all 
right,” said the proprietor. “It cured ev- 
erything. But, dang it all! the name killed 
the medicine.” 





A Perfect Memorial of 
Thackeray 


In his recent eulogy of Charles Dickens, 
Mr. Swinburne lamented that no writer had 
yet been found to treat the character and 
work of Dickens as Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 
has treated the character and work of 
Thackeray. “We yet await,” says the 
poet, “an edition of Dickens’s works which 
may be worthy to stand beside the Biogra- 
phical edition of Thackeray’s.” It is a curi- 
ous coincidence that an announcement from 
Messrs, Chapman and‘Hall should have ap- 
peared simultaneously with Mr. Swinburne’s 
demand, stating that they have in prepara- 
tion a biographical edition of Dickens simi- 
lar to that of Thackeray. Mr. Swinburne, 
we may note, pays a deserved tribute to the 
biographical work of Mrs. Ritchie which 
has made this edition, published by the 
Harpers, an enduring literary memorial. 
“To the exquisite genius, the tender devo- 
tion, the faultless taste, and the unfailing 
tact of his daughter, we owe the most per- 
fect memorial ever raised to the fame and 
to the character of any great writer on 
record by any editor or commentator or 
writer of prefaces or preludes to his work.” 
Such praise from a critic who has no pa- 
tience with “edited” works or “ Introduc- 
tions ” to famous authors is high praise in- 
deed. 





“Ben-Hur” to Open a New 
Theatre 


THE phenomenally successful dramatiza- 
tion of General Lew. Wallace’s Ben-Hur has 
been selected to inaugurate the opening, 
early in September, of the new Grand Opera 
House in Cincinnati, which has lately been 
completed. ‘“ Ben-Hur” stands out as one 
of the very few plays of American creation 
which have enjoyed an unmistakably great 
success in England. The fact that the sub- 
ject is one of general interest and universal 
appeal has been, of course, a significant 
factor in the catholicity of its world-wide 
acceptance, both as novel and play. It is 
interesting to note further that, with the 
exception of the Becky Sharp edition of 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, no special edition 
of a dramatized novel embellished with illus- 
trations from scenes in the play, has been 
so popular as the Players’ Edition of Ben- 
Hur. For, as a rule, the play founded on 
a novel gains more prestige from the book 
than does the book from its production on 
the stage. 
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Outings 


In all the various forms of open 
air life on River, Sea or Lake, on 
Mountain Heights or Valley Farms, 
in Camps or Country Frolics, 
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Rye | 
; » 
» 
« 
7 is the friend 
in need anda 
friend indeed. < 


It is particularly 


BALTIMORE RYE recommended to 
BOTTLED BY women because of §¢ 
WM LANAHAN & SON its age and excel- 
BALTIMOR lence. 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 4 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltituore, Md. ® 
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Healthy 

skin reac- 

tion is in- 
sured if out- 
door sport is fol- 


lowed by a brisk 
bath. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


is the best to use after active 
exercise. Frees pores from all im- 
purities, prevents irritation from sun 
and wind, puts skin in perfect 
condition, smooth, fresh, firm, 
25 cents at all dealers. 


Trial size package of Soap and Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream for 5 cts. to pay postage. Address Dept. 50. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENN ENS 


* 


acd 
NBURN, éfrie'san. 
“A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless sabsti- 


tutes, but a reason for it."" Removes all odor of perspi- 
ration. Delightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
£25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 

Co. 








Usethe Great English Remedy 5,410 
BLAIR’S PILLS Key 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 

DRUGG: 224 
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It seems to me, dear Archibald, 
It’s getting very hot.’’ 

No wonder, with that sunflower there 
A-hanging o’er this spot.”’ 

















Pour 


SEVEN KINDS 


HARTFORD 









G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 


“Master = Tn a dandy 
at mixing cocktails.” 


YO can do it 
just as well 

over lumps of ice, strain and serve 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


NEW YORK LONDON 













of the Hon. 




















That fine, exclusive brand of 


Imported Cigar 


that took the Gold Medal 
the Paris Exposition, 1900. 


We were appointed to make 
the cigars for the Official 
and Royal Banquets at the 
Coronation of H. M. King 
Edward V1I.of Great Britai. 


CALIXTO LOPEZ & CO. 


177 Pearl Street, New York 
Zulueta Street, Havana 











MARION | MANNING 


By EDITH BUSTIS 


This is a story of Washington life by Mrs. Eustis, the daughter 


Levi P. Morton. The political and social 


life of the Capital is admirably drawn. 


$1.50 


1 HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New oe | 











The 
Egyptian 
Cigarette 
of Quality 


AROMATIC DELICACY 
MILDNESS 
PURITY 


eS 








At your club or dealer’s 


MAIDEN’ S$ BLUSH 


A Week’s Supply 


FREE 


It givescheeks and lips in- 
stantly that glowing, fas- 
cinating hue of youth and 
eet, health, that won- 

perfectly natural 
blush of rich, ripe color. 
Not only guaranteed harm- 
Y ie a Sa but begins immediately 
: 2 ‘o improve complexion per- 
naently Invaluable in eataine circulation, enrich- 
ing the blood and removing blotches, biemishes and dark, 
=. skin colors. 
mains absolutely intact and positively not dis- 
tinguishable even by rubbing vf hand or a microscope. 
Unequalled for the lips—will never lose color by breat... 
or moisture—always natural and ded “tint Only 
two cent stamp required for ie 
FREE-sample box (week’s sup) plysand Booklet FREE. 
JULES F. KOELLING & Go. .» Suite $8 Koelling Block, 
Cor. Franklin and Randolph Sts., Chicago, 


















‘* The best results ever obtained from any one ad 
vertisement came from copy used in Harper's Weekly.” 














—BAKER-VAWTER Co., CHICAGO, ILL. 








“Defender of the Rails—The New York Central. "Utica Herald. 
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SuppLEMENT TO HARPER’S WE 


« Alabama”’ ‘* Massachusetts ”” 


“ARM AND 


Landing forces for distant service,—an important movement in the fleet during the Un 





PER’S) WEEKLY, Avucust 30, 1902 
** Brooklyn” “Olympia ” Torpedo flotilla coming in 


“ Kearsarge ” 


D AWAY, BOATS!?”? 


the Unfed States Army and Navy manoeuvres which begin to-day in Gardiners Bay, Long Island 











